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Mr. Rhee Puts Out More Flags 


Lorp ALEXANDER’S decision to cancel his 
visit to Germany and expedite his journey 
t) the Far East is clear evidence of the grave 
with which the British Govern 
ment is bound to regard developments in 
South Korea. Following on the revelations 
of American ineptitude—to put it no worse 

in the administration of the P.W 
the intolerable pretensions of Syngman 
Rhee are creating a situation which 
merely plays straight into the hands of the 
North Korean propagandists, but goes tar 
to destroy the moral for con- 
tinuance of United Nations’ intervention 
in the peninsula. 

In itself, the problem of Koje Island 1s 
sufficiently serious to call for a first-hand 
report by the Minister of Defence 
particularly since British troops, unde 
American command, are also involved in 
ciearing up the mess. It ts apparent that 
the policy whereby thousands of prisonet 
were lumped together in 
large compounds was a 
Exploiting—naturally 
ditions, the prisoners a 
control that it is not e 
pline and order can be re-established without 
bloodshed on a which would be 
represented by the Communists as a 
barbarous massacre of unarmed men. That 
proper control must be exercised cannot be 
denied ; but at present there are too many 
‘disquieting reports of “accidental” machine- 
gun fire and of trigger-happy South Koreans 
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order restored 


ull nominaliy sovereign) Republic of 
Korea. Like the “ drunk militar 
the Chinese adage, President 
Syngman Rhee has indeed “ put out mo 
flags to increase his military splendour 
With the presidential election due in three 
weeks’ time, he appears to have realised 
that the Assembly, on whom the choice of 
President constitutionally depends, con- 
taned—even after the rigging process to 
which he subjected it two years 
Opposition majority which would 
him. Having tried in 
persuade the Assembly to revise 
stitution so as to provide for the ¢ 
the next President by a popular vote, which 
he doubtless reckoned could be “ made 
by his loyal National Youth brigades, Rhee 
proceeded first to work up popular demon- 
ations against the Assembly and then to 
terrorise it. On the trumped-up charge 
obediently launched by newly chosen 
Minister of the Interior, Lee Bum Suk 
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Truman has expressed at these doings by the 
head of a client State on whose behalf the U.S. 
has spent so much blood and treasure. But in 
this campaign to preserve “freedom and 
demecracy” in South Korea, British lives also 
have been lost and British honour put at stake. 
Lord Alexander, we trust, will not mince his 
words in making it clear to the U.S. authorities 
in Tokio and Pusan that the British public would 
not tolerate the condoning of Syngman Rhee’s 
activities—still less pursuance of the Korean 
War in the interests of such an irresponsible and 
disreputable dictator. 


Europe’s New Hengkong 

Sensational headlines in the popular press— 
“ British Tanks Out in Berlin ”’—have tended to 
give a needlessly colourful picture of East-West 
tension in that city. What the Russians and the 
Government of the German Democratic Repub- 
lic have clearly in mind is to create a “ hard” 
frontier, stretching from the Baltic to Czecho- 
slovakia, between the Zones; and they are sealing 
off many of the exits from West Berlin to the 
G.D.R. As a counter-move to these tactics, the 
British investment by armoured forces of the 
Russian radio station in the Western Sector—an 
anomalous location which the Russians appar- 
ently intended in any case to alter—is really a 
schoolboyish “tt for tat” gesture. In any case 
there is no indication that the Soviet authorities 
contemplate creating a real frontier between the 
Sectors inside the city—a step which would 
mean cutting off their nose, since many workers 
in Eastern Sector factories live in Western Sec- 
tors. Nor is there any reason to suppose that 
the Russians contemplate a new blockade of 
Berlin. Increasingly used as a clearing house for 
officially banned trade between Western Ger- 
many and Communist countries, the city is much 
too useful for that reason to the Russians—just 
as Hongkong serves the purposes of Communist 
China. Russian strategy, we have little doubt, 
is aimed not at any dramatic coup, but rather at 
steadily impressing Western Germans with the 
painful consequences of definite partition in the 
event of the Bonn Agreement being ratified. 


Soviet Defence 

On a later page of this issue we publish an 
important article by Mr. J. Miller on Soviet 
Defence. Mr. Miller, one of the acknowledged 
authorities on the Soviet economy, is a member 
of the Soviet Social and Economics Department 
of Glasgow University and an editor of Soviet 
Studies, His article is a balanced attempt to 
assess the proportion of the Soviet economy 
which is being devoted to military preparations 
and its bearing on Soviet Defence policy. It 
is clear from the figures quoted that there are 
no grounds for suggesting that from 1947-51 
there was any significant increase in Soviet mili- 
tary preparations. On the other hand, it must 
be admitted that the reduction in the Soviet 
Defence allocation between 1945 and 1947— 
from something over 60 per cent. to 19 per cent. 
of the budget—is strikingly less than the corre- 
sponding reduction in Anglo-American aims. 
In short, over the post-war years Soviet military 
expenditure has been more stable, but untl 
1951 higher, than that of Britain and the U.S. 
The political conclusions to be drawn trom these 
facts are debatable. But, in judging how the 


West ought to react to Soviet policy, the reader 
must remember that the Soviet leaders under- 
standably gave high priority at the end of the 
war to remedying the deficiencies and defects 
of military equipment which had cost them so 
dear in war-time; that the policing of the satel- 
lites required a considerable standing army; and 
that the Red Army, regarded by Moscow as a 
valuable instrument of both education and 
public works, fills a very much more prominent 
role in Soviet society than do the reguiar forces 
in this country and the U.S. 


Failure in Bechuanaland 

The issue in the Bamangwato Reserve of 
Bechuanaland, where British South African 
police have now arrested 38 supporters of the 
banished Seretse Khama, is clear. It is also 
serious, and calls for immediate remedial action 
by the Commonwealth Relations Office. Having 
failed to secure redress for their grievance—the 
continued banishment of their chicf—an im 
portant segment of the Bamangwato tribe has 
followed private argument—by delegations sent 
to London—with public demonstration which 
became, or threatened to become, disorderly. 
Large forces of police from Southern Rhodesia 
have consequently been drafted post-haste to 
Serowe, the capital of the Reserve; and Southern 
Rhodesian troops are ready to move on Serowe 
at six hours’ notice. The whole life of 
Reserve is thrown into confusion. 

Never could there be clearer proof of bad 
policy. For it is useless to argue that the 
Bamangwato are behaving with unexpected 
wickedness in continuing to agitate for the 
return of their chief. Everyone who knew the 
smallest thing about the situation knew that 
official efforts to suffocate this agitation had 
failed and, in the circumstances, were bound to 
fail. Short of a change of policy, “troubles ” 
were practically inevitable. Indeed, we may be 
forgiven for suspecting that these “troubles” 
will be welcome in certain quarters—if only 
because they will again postpone. the develop- 
ment of a Legislative Council in Bechuanaland. 
It is high time that the Commonwealth Rela- 
tions Office took its duties in the Protectorate a 
little more seriously, and ceased to allow its 
authority to be usurped by the obstructive 
wishes of White South Africa. 


the 


Boost for the Private Airlines 

The Government's plan for allowing inde 
pendent air-line companies to compete against 
the national Corporations in the development 
of overseas services is retrograde and, to put 
it mildly, unsettling for the Corporations at a 
crucial moment in their development. Final 
comment must wait until more detail is known. 
But the danger is that the Corporations, com- 
pelled to continue the operation of all the less 
profitable routes, will thus be badly placed to 
compete with the independent operators for 
the potentially very remunerative traffic, much 
of it as yet not fully exploited, of passenger 
excursions and the haulage of freight. On the 
other hand if the Air Transport Advisory 
Council, which is to be responsible for approv- 
ing the independent projects, takes the view 
that it ought, as a first duty, to safeguard the 
prosperity of the Corporations, the rewards 
available may be too small to stimulate private 


The 


enterprise. 


New Statesman and Nation, June 7, 1952 


If the Government consider that 
the Corporations have been slow in developing 
new services—and there is no evidence that 
this charge can be sustained—Mr. Lennox- 
Boyd’s proper course would have been to use 
his authority to spur them on. As it is, he 
appears to have been moved by an arbitrary 
and somewhat irrational desire to “ improve 
the position of the independent companies ” 
at the expense of the Corporations’ prospects 
of expansion. Yet the private companies, in- 
deed the future of British civil aviation gener- 
ally, depend on the Corporations’ enterprise 
and expenditure in developing new techniques 


and new types of aircraft. For this purpose 


a wise aviation policy will give the Corpora- 
tions every possible facility to strengthen their 
posiuon and build up their reserves. 


~ 


Reforming the Criminal Law 

Every lawyer at the Criminal Bar knows 
what is wrong with the law of larceny, sum- 
mary arrest, conspiracy, public mischief, con- 
tempt of court, and conviction for “ being a sus- 
pected person,” but it seems to have become a 
tradition that, whatever we may do from time 
to time with contract and tort, the criminal law 
is unalterable. To anyone other than a High 
Court judge explaining it plausibly to incredulous 
juries, or a justices’ clerk guiding anxious J.P.s, 
it may well seem that the criminal law must now 
have attained Coke’s “perfection of reason”; 
and all the absurdities typified in the surviving 
distinctions between felony and misdemeanour 
are forgotten. It is good news, therefore, that 
the Howard League for Penal Reform has now 
set up a sub-committee of legal men to pro 
pagate changes in the criminal law itself. It is 
probable that its first concern will be to urge the 
formation of a Governmental Criminal Law 
Reform Committee, since it is fairly clear that 
the “ Law Reform Committee” recently set up 
by the Lord Chancellor will confine itself, as 
all of its predecessors have done, to non-criminal 
matters. 


WASHINGTON 


The Rivals 


Our Washington Correspondent cable rhe 
capital to which General Eisenhower returned 
last Sunday had already sunk into torpor. The 
transitory invigoration of spring has gone, and, 
with the sticky summer, Washington has reverted 
to the sleepy parochial Southern town which is 
never far below its metropolitan veneer. Day 
after day the main news in the Washington 
papers has been a sordid tale of police corrup- 
tion, and the drove of political correspondents 
who set off to chronicle Candidate Eisenhower’s 
homecoming in Abilene left with a sense of relief 
that they were going to cover news instead of to 
play at covering news. Not for many years has 
the Washington scene been so unnewsworthy 

The reason is not hard to find. The election 
already overshadows all other interests, and the 
news of the election is made outside Washington. 
Election fever is markedly higher than in 1948, 
hen disenfranchised Washington managed to 
retain much of the national interest despite the 
blandishments of the hustings, for the 1948 elec- 
tion campaign was conducted in a totally differ- 
ent atmosphere. The Berlin airlift had just 
begun; there was much apprehension of general 
war; and Palestine was a vexed Anglo-American 
issue Which kept intruding into the campaign. 
Ihe Republican Congress, which most people 
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courage, but it was a gamble for him to challenge 
the General on his own “ military” ground. For 
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greater importance than the 
present contest between the companies and the 
union, There is, first, the vital constitutional 
argument about the powers of the President 
Secondly, there is the question of public policy 
in industrial disputes that dislocate essential 
services or production. In defining the presi- 
denual powers more precisely, the Court has 
left it to Congress to deal 
strikes in vital industries 
The Court decided, SIX Votes to three, 
that the President had done wrong. There was 
Mr. Justice Black held, no Act of Congre 
which could justify his seizure of property, and 
his constitutional powers as Commander-in- 
Chiet could not be stretched, however loosely 
“threat of war”? may be construed, to permit 
his seizure of “ private property in order 
keep labour disputes from stopping production.’ 
Despite the fact that each of the six Justice 
who formed the majority found his own reasons 
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Ridgway was only a pretext for the riots, then it 


mught be said with equal justice that the riots were 
only a pretext for the arrest of Duclos and for the 
charge made by the Government that all this was 
“a plot the the State.” It 
occurred to many people that many similar riots 
had happened in Paris without their ever being 
officially described as a “ plot.”. The famous Con- 
corde riots on February 6, 1934, when the rioters 
did try to break into the Chamber of Deputies was 
a much more obvious “ plot against the State” 


agaist salety ol 


yet none of the leaders were charged with plotting 
Wednesday's riot had no particular objective; 
there was no storming of any public building; its 
only obvious purpose was to “ protest.” 

The arrest of Duclos something quite 
different. The first official news was that he had 
been arrested “red-handed” on the scene of the 
riots, and that in his car found a loaded 
pistol, a truncheon, a wireless transmitter, and 
two carrier pigeons 


Was 


were 


The wireless was intended 
to “intercept police messages” and presumably 
to send out instructions to the “ commandos,” and 
the carrier pigeons to carry the communiqués of 
the fighting to Stalin. Later news said that the 
carrier pigeons had been found dead, smothered 
in a blanket, but “stull warm.” Later sull, it was 
learned, this time not officially, but only semi- 
officially, that they were not carriers but ordinary 
pigeons; Duclos explained that he had got them 
from a farmer friend the same day and that he 
and his wile were going to cat them aux petits 
pos. As for the wireless set, it is still being 
examined by the police; and as for the pistol, 
Duclos’ bodyguard, who was travelling with him 
in the car, claimed that it belonged to him, and 
said that he carried this gun ever since Duclos 
had had a bomb thrown at him at Auch some 
months ago. It is probable that Duclos’ body- 
guard will be charged with carrying a pistol with- 
out a licence; but the original charge that Duclos 
was caught red-handed—en flagrant déht—ought, 
m the opinion of every lawyer I know, to be 
dropped. He was not caught “ rioting”; the wire- 
less, for all we know, was an ordinary set with 
which half the cars in France are equipped; and as 
for the pigeons—well, they just made everybody 
roar with laughter 

The flagrant délit charge is, however, extremely 
important, because it was only on that basis that 
Duclos’ parliamentary immunity could be dis 
regarded; and one cannot be caught en flagrant 
délu in the vague art of “ plottmg agamst the 
State.” The arrest of Duclos with his pigeons 
therefore looks like a clumsy frame-up; and the 
problem now is really quite a different one. If the 
flagrant délut is dropped, then Duclos-—and many 
others—can have only the much more general 
charge of “ plotting against the safety of the State” 
brought against them; in that case, before any- 
thing further is done, the Assembly will have to 
raise Duclos’ parliamentary immunity. And if 
Duclos is to be deprived of his immunity, why 
not every other Communist deputy? How far is 
the Government intending to go m this direction? 

Enough “legal texts” can always be found to 
indict the Communists if the Government wishes 
to do s0, just as it no doubt could, if u wished, 
charge certain other pohucal groups with “en- 
dangering the State.” It is much less a legal 
question than a question of political expediency. 
Will the Government want to make itself popular 
with the by outlawing the Com- 
munists, and will it want to make a good impres- 
sion in the U.S.A.? Or will this outlawing, on 
the other hand, cause more labour trouble than 
u’s worth? The police raids of the week-end 
suggest that the Government intends to go mght 
ahead. There may be no official outlawing of the 
C.P., but the party may be declared to be “im a 


bourgeoisie 


state of conspiracy,” so that individual members 
can be arrested, as convenient, just because they 
are handsome American contri- 
bution to the French political philosophy of 1789 
It is important to realise that the French C.P. 
has been facing a suff problem. Its campaign 
against German rearmament has not produced the 
desired results; and the Socialists, on whom it 
primarily depended to veto German rearmament, 
have, for a variety of reasons—among them, their 
hatred of the Communists—taken a half-hearted 
stand in this matter. The official line now taken 
by the C.P.—as outlined by Billoux who 
recently had long conversations with Thorez 
in Moscow—is that the tmme has come for a 
tougher policy. Enemy Number One, according 
to Billoux, is not the U.S. but the French 
bourgeoisie, which, far from being a “ victim” of 
American colonisation, is its “accomplice.” The 
C.P., therefore, must become more dynamic: it 
must the pursuit of the Indo-China war 
“more actively” and must make the people of 
France more conscious of the fact that they have 
been “sold out” to the U.S. which is preparing 
to throw them into a preventive against 
Russia. It must, in short, “secure a total change 
in the political orientation of France.” Is there 
anything seditious in these and other points made 
by Billoux, which would warrant the charge of 
“plotting against the safety of the State”? Or 
does the “safety of the State” also imply obedi 
ence to the U.S.? Here are questions for lawyers 
—and the Government—to play with. 
Meanwhile the latest news is that three experts 
are to post mortem on the famous 
pigeons and to report, from examination of their 
entrails, what conspiratorial activities they were 
capable of accomphshing in their brief life 
Paris, June 3 ALEXANDER WERTH 
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For many years the Abortion Law Reform 
Association has been struggling to bring the law 


governing the termination of into 
line with modern opinion 
are still determined by Sections 58 and 59 of 
the Offences Against the Person Act of 1861 
The only real progress made since that date was 
the judgment in the Bourne case in 1939, where 
the court acquitted a highly distinguished gynaco- 
logist. of performing an illegal 
operation on an adolescent vicum of rape, and 
in so domg established that “the preservation 
of the patient's life” could be widely interpreted 
within the law. But this judgment has proved 
entirely inadequate to deal with a very seriou: 
social evil. Reputable doctors who have not the 
mantle of a pre-eminent Harley Street reputa 
tion to protect them, uncertain of the hmits of 
the law and fearful of the professional conse 
quences of misjudging it, understandably 
reluctant to take risks. As things are now, every 
year hundreds of imnocent women bieed to 
death after back-street operations; hundreds 
more, suffering from septicemia, are hustled into 
hospital, just in time to die, by panic-stricken 
practitioners, whose principal concern is not to 
have such an embarrassing death on their hands; 
and thousands of families are visited with tragedy 
as a result of hopeless pregnancies, which no 
civilised society should require its women to 
endure. At last there are signs that the Asso- 
ciation’s devoted work may bear fruit. A group 
of M.P.s of both parties are discussing the possi- 
bilities of introducing a Private Member's Bill 
im the next session of Parliament. Their efforts 
seem likely to secure a high degree of pro- 


pregnancies 
At present offences 


the charge of 


are 


The 1952 
fessional support from both medicine and the 
law. No doubt they will not attain the Associa 
tion’s full objective of legalising abortion, subject 
only to its being performed by a qualified medical 
practitioner. But it should be possible to find 
a compromise which would be widely acceptable 
to public opinion and would give the doctor and 
patient far more discretion to act in the patient's 
best interests at present. Even if 
the new Bill in the end did no more than give 
Statutory authority in unequivocal terms to the 
implications of the Bourne judgment, it would 
sull be worth supporting. 
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It is only just over a month since the Labour 
Party published an important 
pamphlet, Problems of Foreign Policy 
was to 


discussion 
Its object 
which could be discussed 
throughout the movement as the prelude to a new 
formulation of policy. Mr. Morgan Phillips, in 
an unusual preface, went out of his way to em- 
phasise that the pamphlet, though an official 
publication, was not to be regarded as a statement 
of official policy. Its purpose was to “assist all 
sections of the Movement to play their full part 
in the making of policy. ” Furthermore, con 
suituency Labour Parties have been told that com 
ments and resolutions on the pamphlet should reach 
‘Transport House in good time so that the National 
Executive can take full account of them in draw 
ing up Party policy. 


state a case 


Conscientious party mem 
bers who have been arranging discussion groups 
up and down the country m accordance with this 
idvice must, then, be disheartened to hear that 
the National Executive at its meeting before 
Whitsun unammously approved the final draft of 
a new foreign polic y Statement, now in course of 
publication. In other words, a bare month was 
allowed for the complex business of organised 
discussion I cannot believe that this 
piece of tuuming was deliberately designed to 
frustrate the expression of rank-and-file opinion 
It is far more likely to have arisen from muddk 
between two departments. But I hope that 
Morgan Phillips will be able to prevent its 

currence in other policy discussions. The 
lication of 


curious 


pub 
order to 
provoke debate is an excellent idea. It 
surely follow, however, that the official formula- 
tion of new policies must be timed so as to pre 
serve at least the form of consultation between th« 
National Executive and its constituent bodies 


tendentious pamphlets in 


doe 


*. = * 

Some correspondents have written suggesung 
that, in view of the political situation in South 
Africa, the officially sponsored visit of the Old Vic 
Company, which opened in Johannesburg this 
week, 1s inappropriate I respect this argument 
and share the views of those who wish to join the 
fight against racial discrimination in the Union 
and the incipient Fascism of Dr. Malan’s Govern- 
ment. But I doubt if the cause of freedom is 
really helped by withholding from such South 
Africans as have the oppertunity to appreciate it, 
one of our finest—if at present slightly tarnished 

cultural jewels. A very different suggestion, 
and one for which there seems to be no justifica- 
tion, was voiced by Mr. Donald Wolfit in a recent 
speech, when he casttgated the Old Vic manage- 
ment for including Othello in the company’s 
South African repertowre. If this view were con- 
fined to Mr. Wolfit, one could deplore it without 
taking it too seriously. In fact, I am told, it 
originated inside the governing body of the Vic 
and was supported m at least some powertul 
quarters of the Foreign Office. It is to the credit 
of the Governors that this monstrous proposal 
was overwhelmingly defeated; and it is an 
interesting sidehght on the affair that, when the 
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theatre managements in Johannesburg and Cape 
‘Town were invited to express a view, they unani- 
insisted that Orhello part of the 
repertoire contracted for and that it must be 


plaved as arranged 


mously was 


* *. * 


While the Parliamentary battle 
and the Afrikaners South Africa 
ontinues with a growing ind outside 
Parliament wilder and wilder accusations are flung 
trom one side to the other, the non-White com- 
nunities are quietly preparing their campaign of 
civil disobedience to racialist laws that is to begin 
later in the year. In face of these laws and their 
effect, battle between the two White c 
munities does seem tragically irrelevant. A corre- 
spondent in South Africa sends me a photograph 
of a large signboard erected on a farm facing the 
nain road between Johannesburg and Vereeni- 
“Danger! ” reads the notice on this sign- 
“ Natives, Indians, and Coloureds. If you 
enter these premises at night, you will be listed 
smi Armed guards shoot on sight, savage 
dogs devour the corpse. You have been warned! ’ 
A large skull-and-crossbones completes the warn- 
ing. When racial panic this point, 
inything can happen. 
* * * 
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The Poetry Society is a body which, like most 
British cultural institutions, has stood staunchly 
throughout its history for conservative views. It 
has occasionally, however, handed over its maga- 
The Poetry Review, to editors 
comprehensive sympathies 
these was Harold Monro, who saw the magazine 


zine, with more 


The most famous of 


taken from him as soon as he had established its 
reputation. The most recent of them, the poct 
John Gawsworth, had his contract abruptly and 
publicly terminated by the retiring Council! at the 
innual general meeting last week. Gawsworth 
had made the magazine a very readable publica 
uion and had printed poets of all ages and schools, 
trom Sir Gilbert Murray to Robert Graves, 
Roy Campbell to Stephen Spender, and from 
Raine to Dr. Alex Comfort. He 
dismissed on grounds of economy, though 
was a very small one and though the 
recently itself 
publication, “The Voice of 
The Society’s policy is, its 
business, and it may be that many members 
a review that concentrates on thei 
efforts to one that tries to give a general 
the poetic scene. But The Poetry 
is ene of the only two magazines of any 


trom 
Kathleen has 
beer 

ilar 
lose 


shown ready to 


on a new 
of course 
own 
picture ol 
Reviet 
mainly devoted to verse, still published in 
this country. It will be sad, for 
general reader, if it now passes into amateur and 


size 


at least he 

undistinguished hands 
* * - 
imagine that the British 
not unreasonably for a 
im in disability 
disappointed at the Chancellor’ 
ten. It true that 
murmurings about the action of its President, Su 
[an Fraser, who supported the award in Parlia- 
ment Nevertheless, I should guess that 
Legion is quite unsuitable soil for Communism, 
en if some of its members could be 
-ve that Communism might get it the thirty- 
shillings. The four-to-one Whitsun conference 
wainst banning Communists from Legion 
membership merely shows the healthy toleranc« 
of conscious strength, though it will complicate 
life for those who have always declared the Legion 
(These, by the way, 


I « Legion, 


gning 
hilling 


cam- 
thirty-five- 


in 
Da 
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rease pensions, was 


award ol 
also there are 


i mere 1s 


the 


induced to 


to be Fascist will be rein- 


torced bv this year’s decision to dress the Legion's 


tandard-bearers in black berets instead of those 


tilted 


was 


bowlers.) The anti-Communist proposal 
not but from the 
county of Kent, where the interburv’s 


this year 
Dean of ¢ 
doings have a disconcertingly domestic flavour, it 


new, coming 


loomed larger than usual at the national confer- 
“T advise vou,’ Ian Fraser, “to 
the right man to hi 
political or religious views which his 
dict An unexceptionable note 
Strange-sounding this 
likely, I think, while the 
cariously non-political course, to 


ence said Sir 


maintain ot every the 
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ind 


ites sweet 
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Shropshires, arriving on 
“Your 
this 
last war,” he said. “ Do nothing to these prisoners 
ere that you would to 
vur sergeant-major when he was a prisoner.” 
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not construction and 
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r another, to the Defence allocations of 
other countries rhe Minister his 
1949 Budget speech went out of his way to say 
that the Defence allocation “ provide 
for all th Army’ 
includes 
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equipment 
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degree « 
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Information 


Force ; 
omission 
be 
ot 
this omission is the only 
ot 


accidental 


the Defence budget is so scarce 


evidence we have 


the source financing naval construction 


is probably considerable in surface vessels 


well as submarines 
Nearly all the specialist 
is done in the United States. It has been recently 
facilitated by the ot confidential 
Soviet price data and the secret national ¢ 


work on this subject 
acquisition 
onomic 
plan for 1941, which was captured by the Germans 
during the war and published last year. Much 
of the American werk, however, suffers seriously 
from a pursuit ot 

accords neither with 
present Si 


staustical refinement which 
the vast 


stauistr 


ireas of ignorance 


about viel and organisauon, 
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The peak war effort in relation to the whole 
available economy was 60 per cent. of the budget, 
im 1943. Thus the weight of the direct Defence 
effert in the whole economy dropped to about a 
third of the wartime maximum, and two-fifths 
of the wartime average, by 1947, remained 
around that level until 1950 and is now somewhat 
higher. By comparison, the Defence outlays of 
Britain and the United States dropped far 
more steeply after the war, remained low until 
1950 and are now rising far more steeply. Whether 
Britain and America overtaken ” 
Russia cannot be answered in any absolute 

se, except in a unit of value that is both 
specific to each and common to all. The only 
such unit is labour; and a calculation has been 
made in a table of Defence expenditures in 
terms of industrial man-years published in the 
U.N. Economic Survey of Europe in 1950 
Defence Expenditure in million man-years 
1949 1950 1951 
8.4 8.8 10.2 
4.7 4.6 11.4 
yx 24 4.2 


have now 


U.S.S.R 
U.S.A 
Britain 
The Survey the very approximate 
nature of the calculation. Minor technical 
objections could be made to some of the methods 
employed ; and it should be noted that the 
Rritish and American Defence expenditures 
are total, whereas the budget figure only is used 
for Russia, whose the table should 
therefore be increased possibly by as much as 
a third. But, if we continue the calculation into 
1952 (this year’s issue of the Survey does not do 
so), such swamped by the 
U.S. figure, which rises to something like double 
that of 1951, while the Russian figure, based on 
the budget allocation, only rises to 12 and the 
British to something over 5. The Survey points 
qut that the Defence burdens con- 
siderably greater the man-year 
indicate, because loss of production by 
Servicemen than the man-years re 
quired for their upkeep, apart from dislocations of 
production duc to shortages. If a wider view is 
taken, however, this is least true of the U.S., 
where the alternative might well be unprecedented 
slump, and of the U.S.S_R., whose writers on 
the budget like to stress the value to the economy 
of technical training in the Forces. There appears 
to be no comparable economic advantage to 
Britain, except in so far as we should share the 
consequences of an American slump, and in so 


stresses 


figures in 


considerations are 


actual are 


than figures 
the 


iS greater 


far as our level of employment depends upon 
rearmament, 


Another simple calculation is made possible 
by the secret plan for 1941. According to that, 
the total output of the four war industry Ministries 
(aircraft, munitions, armaments and shipbuilding) 
was to be in that year cither one-fifth or one-tenth 
ef total industrial dependent on the 
mdex used. This is, incidentally, an example, 
though a somewhat extreme one, of how much 
the apparent shape of an economy is at the mercy 
of the technical that are employed to 
measure it. The Defence allocation for 1941 was 
set at 37 per cent. of the budget. If we assume 
other things to be equal, the present 24 per cent 
Defence allocation means that either 13 per cent. 
or 6! per cent. of Soviet industrial production is 
now going to military purposes. 
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19%6 
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portion depends on the actual prices, which 
include the heavy purchase tax on consumer 
goods, while the higher proportion depends on 
the long-term planning prices, which exaggerate 
machinery and, to a lesser extent, military equip- 
ment. Something approaching 13 per cent. is 
nearer the mark. (This is, incidentally, the per- 
centage of British metal goods production that is 
destined for Defence purposes this year.) Some 
addition—probably not an overwhelming one— 
should be made for military products of the 
civilian industrial Ministries, and possibly for 
naval shipbuilding. 

Soviet steel output of 30 million tons a year has 
been contrasted with the West, which has actual 
production of 128 million and a potential of 180 
million tons. Stalin evidently agrees with the 
significance of this comparison, for he made it 
clear soon after the war that Russia required a 
production of at least 60 million tons to be safe. 
This statement, which also called for 500 million 
tons of coal, has dominated Soviet hfe for the past 
six years, and will continue to do so. Stalin was 
looking to the 1960's; but these totals will be 
reached in the present decade, if present rates of 
expansion are maintained. With natural resources 
and potential efficiency sull only lightly tapped, 
expansion rates are, in fact, likely to increase, so 
long as military production is not so heavily 
increased as to cause a decline in investment, and 
provided the big schemes to water the scrublands 
and irrigate the deserts produce the extra food on 
schedule. Meanwhile the current increase of 4 
million tons of steel a year and 24 million of coal 
can support increases in either Defence or invest- 
ment according to cho*ce, as well as a significant 
rise in the low output of industrial consumer 
goods, which are even beginning to be imported 
‘The immense machinery output and industrial 
construction are in fact probably being maintained 
at their level; while the 
production, officially put at 16 per cent. in industry 
last year, is probably going more to Defence than 
investment, and in some small part to exports, 
housing and durable consumer goods. The 
normal increase of productivity m agriculture is 
enabling the policy of a more or less constant wage 
level with annual price reductions to be continued 

Living standards are at least rising clear of the 
traditional Russian level, and are said by competent 


previous merease in 


recent visitors to be comparable with the present 
working-class position in Northern Italy and 
France The long experience of a controlled 
policy and economy, and the new price system 
introduced this year after considerable experimen- 
tation and adjustment, make inflation and other 
economic upsets most unlikely, short of war 

Inflation, 1 should be noted, is not an unmixed 
evil: uw enables governments to cream off the 
fruits of rising productivity trom the producers. 
This was done in Russia throughout the pre-war 
plans and post-war reconstruction. But it 1s a 
chumsy and dangerous method, and Russia is 
probably the only important industr’al country 
where it is not now needed 

‘The stage now reached, with the beginnings of a 
genuine surplus absolute necessity, the 
conviction in the young people that they will see 
in their hfetime the absolute abundance of * full 
Communism,’ and the deep consolidation of 
confidence caused by the 


over 


accession of China, 
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make the U.S.S.R. more formidable than any 
estimate of its armed forces would indicate. The 
explicit Soviet calculus of strength fully conforms, 
in principle, with General Eisenhower's recent 
statement of priorities for the West: ideas, a 
sound economy and standing Forces, in that order 
It is in the implementation of these desiderata, 
ind the handling of the relation between them, 
that the Russians score. If there is a basic 
in their calculus, it Hes in the field of 
and this will not meet a serious external test 
until we begin to match their consciousness of 
historical responsibility in our own far richer 
political and intellectual idiom. J. MILLER 
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Do any features of the Conservative Party point 
to remediable weaknesses in Labour Party 
ture ? 


iruc- 
Take first the formulation of policy at the 
Annual Conference. The pattern of the Tory 
Conference is designed by the Executive, which 
chooses from the many resolutions submitted by 
constituency associations those which are to reach 
the floor. This procedure enables the leadership 
to avoid difficult debates. As opposed to thi 

Labour’s deliberations are governed 
elected Conference Arrangements Committee 
whose recommendations are debated by the Con- 
ference. The formal influence of the platform is 
thus small, and the mechanism of policy decisi: 
may justly be said to be more democratic than 
that of the Nevertheless, the National 
Executive does influence the order of bus 5 
and to some extent bulldozes the Conference by 
its post-war habit of presenting comprehensive 
Statements on aspects of broad 
which had to be accepted or rejected as 
At 


by an 


ns 


Tories. 


ness 


policy policy 
a whole 
lhe practice is open to criticism. confer- 
ences between election years at least the N.E.¢ 

should make its recommendations felt either 
through its reaction to the composite resoluuions 
from the floor of conference, or by tabling it 
resolunions upon clearly defined and 
‘his would lead to greatei 
At a later stage policy statements could 
he based upon the sum of conference decisions. 
Of course there js nothing to prevent the N.E.C. 
from seeking endorsement of policy statements 


own 
ith 


clammy of 


Spe. 
sues 


decision 


covering fairly narrow issues, agriculture or the 
social services, for example ; but the monstrous, 
encyclopedic, compendium, take-it-or-leave-it 
statement can vitiate democratic decision. 

At the Head Office level both Abbey House and 
lransport House are about equal in their effec- 
tiveness, although for different reasons. Abbey 
House has a larger and better-paid staff The 
Tories use high salaries as a bait to attract com 
petent technicians. ‘The strength of Transport 
House is that it has been able ‘to recruit people 
who could easily win higher rewards outside but 
are prepared to accept low rewards in order to 
the Party. What Abbey House gains in 
technique ‘Transport House makes up in enthu 
siasm; but both competence and enthusiasm are 
equally capable of making mistakes. ‘The big 
difference between the two headquarters, how 
ever, hes in the effort devoted to Party Education 
and Youth Organisation. What in Abbey House 
is an efhicient education department backed by a 
permanent 


SeTve 


residenual college, is, in Transport 
House, one man and his de sk, backed by 
summer and week-end schools. 

In the provinces the 
Office Agent has a large staff with an Education 
Officer, an Information Officer, a Women’s Officer, 


one 


Conservative Central 
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i Trade Union Organiser and a Young Conserva- 
ve Organiser. The Labour Party has a Regional 
niser, in some all 
Women’s Officer. Even though magnifi 
e is rendered by the Regional offices 
Labour Party they are still not 
should be Regional Education 
ind, if we are to make anything of the 
> of Youth, which is in some areas a hollow 
. there must be a Regional Youth Officer 
the C Party 

, 


shows itself to be stronger in some 


Statesman and Nation 


cases an assistant and in 


strong 


There 


constituencies ynservative 
nisation 
1 


abour, mainly as a result of the Wool- 


ton Revolution 


ways than L 
The Conservatives have now the 
double advantage of professional full-time agents 
Phe Labour 
still has its willing voluntary workers, but 
suffers sadly from a lack of agents. There are 
wer two hundred agents for 630 constituencies 
Che gap is filled at election time by the 


‘ 


ind numbers of voluntary workers 


Party 


just 


appoint- 
temporary agents who give up their jobs 
for a month or so, and part-time agents who try 
to do their jobs and party work at the time 
Despite the Herculean feats ot this 
system is not good enough. I firmly believe that 
the complexity and pressure of modern party war- 
tare demand that the efforts of voluntary worker 
hould be co-ordinated by 
Yet even to-day 


ment o 


same 


c 
individuals, 


1 trained professional 
cadre there are marginal con 
tituencies without full-time Labour agents 

Labour needs more than agents—it nee 
The Labour Party, in the main, attracts 
who, after making allowance for a 


1s good 
wents 
peo} le real 
devotion to the cause, are prepared to work for 
£450 to £525 a year, most of 
they have to raise themselves by running football 
raffles and bazaars. Although Labour 
many brilliant IS 
We ask 
not to be expected that sufficient people will come 
forward prepared to accept a 
life than they could otherwise win, prepared t 
relinquish security, and at the same time prepared 
themselves to the 
with littke chance of advancement 
e l Party must, 
must reorganise its 
spent on agency, more as 
provided and better agents attracted. This s 
t funds. Strangely ec 


i salary of which 


schemes, 


ha agents, tl 


vstem too much of our 


lower standard ot 


to devote backroom jobs of 


ibour therefore, ck 
First it 
monev is 


finan 
that more 
be a first call on Party 
Party, although chronically 
experience, which is diy 
budget its expenditure Ad- 
political life is uncertain and estimates 
But this is no excuse tor 
failing to hx If the Labour Party 1s 
on solid foundations agency must com 


Labour hard up, 


not, in my admitt 


ted, tried to 


teal 

viten prove wrong 
priorities 
to be built 
first in order that propaganda and education can 


t This must be done even if it 


be made effective 


that less money is spent on headquarters 


and propaganda 


nservative candidates are selected by cor 


eV associations from an approved list drawn 


Standing Advisor 
‘andidate Asso 


. but in 


1¢ National Union 

on Parliamentary ¢ 
of their 
a remarkable similarity of 


jealou wutonom 


1OW sei’ 
Lawyers, company directors, connections ot 
¢ aristocracy, and what have been termed “the 
wrible products of the managerial revolution” 
-domunate There have been desper ite and in 


ed attempts to persuade safe seats to adopt 
occasional genuine Tory trade 
reflection on the 
that they 


juvenile baronets, 


umonist It 
Tory 


ove 


} . 
a va calibre of the 


trade unionists have all been 


Yt ed LOT 
{isplaced diplomats 
il gulf between the Conservative voter and the 


local esquires and 


There is thus an enormous 


Coonsery representative 
Here Labour should take warning. A 


Move- 


unished 


began to appear within the 
in 1945 and has t 
As vet, it is not serious t become 
Parlia 


number of 


not 


me deter 
Members 
wiginally from the pit, the bench 
the the I 
from the 
Oxford Union 
The pre-war auction system by which would-be 
Tory 
been suppressed, largely as a result of a report of 
> Maxwell Fyfe committee on the reorganisation 
the Tory Party. The Tories, in accepting the 
report, agreed that a candidate's contribution to 
local funds should be limited to £50 a year. No 
this can be, and is No doubt 
many local associations, deprived of the lump sum 
trom the Member, make it up with similar lump 
ums from influential local supporters, who might 
that have the 
right to dictate local policy 
The maximum which a Labour 
M.P. may pay is £250 a vear, five times the ‘Tory 
maximum. In 
trade unions, but by 
although not many, thanks to the good 
constituency parties, the capacity of a nominee to 
d the £250 plus 80 per cent. of 
or through his union, 
n gaining him the seat, 
short list 
But the 
ible Socialist loses 


he 


bour’s authority 


4 
ied more by the who 


ind the 


than by number from niver 


Labour needs more trade 


the 


men 


Inton, not more trom 


M.P.s bought their constituencies has almost 


doubt evaded 


in consequence feel they bought 


contribution 


some cases this is paid, not by 


individuals. In some cases, 
sense ot 
election ex- 
individually 
not 


pel , either 
has been a tactor, i 
ist in ensuring him a place on the 
Chis problem is not as yet very serious 


at le 


Labour Party loses if only one 
his chance of election because cannot bring 
financial backing 

Now is the time the I Party 
not only at its policy but at its organisation and 
electoral efficiency The 
on the narrow fulcrum of fewer than L00 maryinal 
If some political cataclysm sweeps Labour 
willy-nilly, the 
organisation will not make 
the other. But if 


even as now, deficiencies of organisation, 


for abour to look 


balance of power rests 
seats 


into power then techniques ol 
much difference onc 
wav or the balance remains as 
which 
nav have cost us up to filieen seat 


WILFRED FLENBURGH 


n 1950, can be 


disastrous 


The New West 
Africa 


IV. Tue IMportan 
Tus year the peoples of Nigeria have moved 
For Afr 

cans everywhere, the implication likely to 
Just what these impli- 


CE OF NIGERIA 
a long step towards self-government 

are 
be of great significance. 
cations may be can be glimpsed only when you 
realise the Nigeria and the number of 
Nigerians. If you superimpose Port 
Harcourt on London, then the capital of Western 
Nigeria would west of Dublin, the 
of Eastern Nigeria would be in Yorkshire, Sokoto 
in the extreme north-west 
Orkneys, while Maiduguri in 
north-east would lie in Sweden. But geographical 
magnitude means little enough in Africa 
really remarkable about Nigeria is the number of 
Nigerian There are probably more than thirty 
millions of them—more, that is, than the wh 
population of the rest of West Africa, or 
more than the population of Kenya, or two-and-a- 
half times more than the population of South 
Africa. In parts of Iboland the density of popula 
tion may be as great as 1,500 to the 
Even in the northern savannahs the 
thick Nowhere 
can you find anything like thi 


size of 
could 
be 


capital 


would ox 
the 


cupy tl 


extreme 


what 


ole 


IX time 


quare mule 
se people are 
Africa 


on the ground else in 


4667 


They 


language 


The three 
Ibo, Hausa— 
western, castern, 
Yoruba and Ibo 
and many 
complicate 
the scene Phi ugh, and 
has n t that takes a 
more complex and less dire vuurse than in the 


smaller Gold ¢ 


are Nigerians by adoption 
Yoruba, 


roughly to the 


main groups 
correspond 
and northern regions, though 
intermingled, 
b tr 


regionalism 


are, at potnts, greatl 


other languages and tr 


ent 
real eno 


lation peria 


ind much more compact 


arast 


The several parts of the movement are of 


varying strength, and at certain harply 


in conflict with one another ¢ trongest 


part, and perhaps the most 
popular 


rongly based on the 
National Convention of 
Thi was \ TALS c’s 
stl i 
longer in 
ettled 


newsp 


vi ill, 1 ne 
Nigeria and the Cameroon 
party and, to 
Azikiwe 
oft it 
making His 
West African Pilot, 

Zik’s Companies whic! 
ot £614,000 


some extent, it though 


henchmen are no control 


Azikiwe ha 


money biggest 


and himsel down 
the 


published a list of 


aper, 
lately 

howed a nominal capital 
j 


divided Ive enterprises 
Which Zik ha 
N.C. is often referred to as a party of 
distinct from Nigerian 


auimost 


among twe 


in each of a controlling 
The N.( 
Ibo a 
the 
This vear’s 


N.C.N.( 


interest 
nationalism, but 


definition is certainly too narrow 


parliar ientarv election gave the 
! 
all the seats in many-peopled Lagos, and 


Western Hou ot 


where Yorubas predominate, a 


seats in the 
well 
as an overwhelming majority in the Eastern House 
of A Phe case with which 
fel candidates have 


one or other 


embly everal sucves 


switched back and forth be 


tween section of the nationalist 


movement suggests that regional lovalties 


not 


ire 


really as strong as they are often made to 


appear 
What is « 


has a 


s that the Action Gr 

Western 
Obatemi 
political 


certainly truc Up, 
House of 
Awolowo, 


personality 1 


which majority in th 
led 


trongest 


and is by 
the 


country, i8 a 


Assembly 
probably 
whole 


party of Yoruba nation 


Although the currency of European politi 
cal jargon value ata 
West Africa, it 1s 
Group represents a more 
! 


loses disconcerting rate in 
that the Action 
and 


NI ( 


lair to Say 
conpservalt 
icrarchical pattern of interest 
lay 


Yet Awolowo is probably a more convinced 


than the N.¢ 


h can some claim to being a 
far-secing nauionalist than 


leaders of the N.C.N.( 


at the feeling hi 


any of the present 


he gives the impre 


but of b« 


hon, 


moment, ol vay ing 


capable of growing, if circumstances favour him, 
both radical and national in 
[here North 
is in abeyance 
md 


j 
wewic 


tature 
Here 


rule Ot the 


remains the 


* Indirect 
nurthern people 


everything 
other through 
1 autocracy of the Fulani emir hi 
which make constitutional 
difficult 


may be 


condition 


exceedingly [ransition to self-govern- 


me comparatively easy in the southern 


regions, because both Yoruba and Ibo people 
for lone enjoved 
British-imposed 


which 


and lesser tribal groups) have 


for a briet 
cy the 

for But 

a sterile autocracy ? Such i stagnant 

itude of the North, indeed, that even revolu- 

n would not 
supposing that 
1 a drastic course 
that the 


lot f 
i it w 


period of 
fundamental conditions 


self-government how do you 


the 


be easy to accomplish—always 
British 
It woul 


poli could envisage 
1 certainly be wr 
austied 


Hausa peopl 


are 
vuld be equally wrong to say 


What 
two 


training to change it 
omething between the 
know 
that the flood of new ideas and new 
trom the South is at last 


most 


obser I who the North well eem to 


agree amie 


tions making itselt tele 
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there, and that the beginnings of a desire for a 
new hie now str beneath the uneventful surface. 
It is in relation to the North that the Mac- 
pherson Constituuion—under which parliamentary 
elections were held throughout Nigeria 
months ago—showed a clear political inadequacy. 
Though committed to undermining the emirate 
autocracy, this constitution was so engineered as 
to prevent, as far as one can sec, the emergence 
of any coherent alternative. The youthful group 
of democratic dissidents, known as the Northern 
Elements Progressive Union, or N.E.P.U., did 
surprisingly and encouragingly well at the primary 
elections in some of the larger towns—only to be 
annihilated in the “ sub-intermediate,” “ inter- 
mediate,’’ and “ final ’’ elections to the Northern 
House of Assembly. They carried, for instance, 
19 out of 26 primarics in the Kano town elections, 
9 out of 16 primarics in Jos, and 7 out of 14 
Yet the rural vote obliterated them 


in Kaduna 
that: the constitution permitted ten 


some 


Not only 
per cent. of the members of the House of Assembly 
to be nominated at the final stage—so that there 
18 Sitting in that House quite a number of * sound 
emirs’ men’’ who were defeated at the polls, 
No matter what the personal or political worth 
of the N.E.P.U. candidates may or may not have 
been, this procedure in a region which is trying to 
reform autocracy can only be described as so 
- as to be merely silly. Senior British 
officials are now generally willing to admit this, 
and say that they are looking for ways to rectify 
the mistake next time. 

The marrying of these disparate regions was 
a constitutional labour of no mean order, What 
came out of this labour was a federal constitution 
which put the principal weight on regionalism 
at the expense of the centre, and which preserved 
the preponderance of British 
this weak Some of 
balances 
Ministers ot 


clever” 


responsibility at 
the checks and 
the refusal to individual 
responsibility for their own 
Departments—were too ingenious by half, and will 
scarcely outlast the first of the five years for 
which the constitution is supposed to be on 
trial. But the constitution as a whole—precisely 
because it does give ggeat political scope to cach 
of the likely to 
course experimental, it none the 
less many of the 
barriers to political progress in Nigeria, and, like 
the latest constitution in the Gold Coast, opens 
the way to eventual Dominion status. Nigerian 
politicians who are often of a conservative and 
sometimes of an authoritarian point of 
though there are one or two notable exceptions— 
have plenty to be going on with. 

A tederal Nigeria, after all, is already much 
If the northern emirs had had their way—and, 


centre 
~such as 
direct 


three regions 
Admittedly 


takes down 


seems run its 


more obvious 


View 
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with them, many British officials in the North— 
Nigeria might have divided into two separate 
countries. It was a sign of political maturity 
on the part of the leaders of the southern peoples 
that they were willing to concede the North a 
half-share in all the seats in the central House of 
Representatives. Although this means that 
the central House contains many men whose 
background, training, and preferences are all 
against the growth of democratic forms of govern- 
ment, the price was well worth paying. More and 
more clearly, the North now sees that it cannot 
detach itself trom the South without detaching 
itself at the same time from all the manifold mater- 
ial advantages which political progress has to offer. 
Most convincing evidence of this is in figures for 
education. In the North there are only five 
secondary schools (and only one that is really 
worth the name) with a total of fewer than 300 
pupils, But the western region has over 20 
secondary schools, and the eastern region rather 
more than that. West and East have over 6,000 
primary between them: the North, 
with nearly half the total population of Nigeria, 
has fewer than 1,500. Less than a dozen boys 
and no girls) from the North have managed to 
reach the University College of Ibadan, 
shametully enough, not one of these came 
the great and populous city of Kano. 

Yet the drive for education which is now 
seizing the people of the North, as it has long 
seized the peoples of the South, is also a drive 
against emirate rule—and a drive, to that extent, 
against separatism. Even the Northern People’s 
Congress—the “ party’ of the emirs—begins to 
show of impatience at the stagnation of 
public lite in the North and a readiness to follow 
the lead which the South has given at many points 
of policy. Already it seems possible to say that 
the peoples of Nigeria, having had Nigeria made 
tor them by the British, are themselves at work 
the infinitely more difficult task of making 
Nigerians. They have a long way to go: but it is 
in that directicon—in spite of regional differences 
which often acute—that the them 


schools 


and, 
from 


signs 


on 


are best of 
are moving. 

All this makes Nigeria, to my mind, the most 
Stimulating country in Africa. Wherever you go 
m this country you can feel the pulsation of 
new and powerful forms of African life. Whether 
you stay in Lagos, a cosmopolitan city of infinite 
variety ; or sojourn in the hugely populous towns 
of the western region (with Ibadan, the largest, 
having a population of more than half a million 
or travel through the teeming villages that are 
hidden in the rain forests of the East: or drive for 
unending hours across the scrublands of the 
North to red-walled towns whose ancient form 
begins to shelter a new and bubbling content of 
popular initiative : here, in one way or another, 
you know that you are looking at a land and people 
whose growth will point the way for all Africa 
To reflect, after this, upon the tenacious little 
absurdities of racialist thought which infect so 
many White men and women in other parts of the 
continent 1s to measure a gulf between the past 
and the future. While White racialism in South 
Africa becomes a lunatic hysteria, while a handful 
of White settlers in Central Africa endeavour 
before it is late to fasten their restrictive 
the territories they inhabit, great 
populations in West Africa are marching into the 
modern world ; and are marching fast. To say 
this is not to under-rate the immense difficulties 
which these West African peoples will have to 
But the fact of this march, and its 
firmness, towards a heritage long withheld, can- 
not be denied Basic Davipson 


Kano, Northern Nigeria. 


too 


fetters on 


overcome 
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Wide Ladies 


Unper the stare of a cobalt sky which gave 
Moelwyn and the scarred slopes of Allt Fawr the 
hard outline of the Apennines, despatchers were 
loading slates from the quarry trucks into the 
railway wagons. Counting them by the mwrx 
three slates), they were packing them expertly 
on edge in ught rows tapped into line by a huge 
wooden mallet, and with ropes of straw between 
the rows. Some 
24 = 12in.), 
majority were plainer, utilitarian 
whose girth is a neat ten inches. These names 
are not in current trade usage, and I doubt if 
many English builders know them; but they are 
habitual in the talk of the slatemakers of Merion- 
eth and Caernarvonshire. 

his, 
trial process which begins, so far as the product 
of Allt Fawr is concerned, deep in a mountain 
Phe with which Welsh quarryvmen 
have to deal, their friend and enemy, is technic 
ally—as you may learn from the encyclopedia 
“cleaved mud fused 


were noble slates—“ duchesses ” 
10in.) the 
“wide 


“countesses ” (20 but 


ladies,” 


of course, was the last stage of an indus- 


rock these 


of Lower Palaeozoic age,” 
and compressed in earth’s agonies millions of 
years ago. Sometimes, as in the Penrhyn Quarry 
at Bethesda, or the Dinorwic Quarry at Llanberis, 
the slate veins, nearly vertical, are exposed on 
the slope of a mountain, and are worked in open 
quarries. Sometimes, as at Nantlle, the working 
are in deep pits, down whose sides run dizzy 
ladders, by which the quarrymen reach the steep 
But at Blaenau Festiniog 
the veins tilt more gently; open quarrying, be 
vond a certain limit, would mean the uneconomic 


vein’s bedded outcrop. 


removal of an increasing over-burden of useless, 
rock; and nothing 
pursue the vein underground and mine it. At 
Oakeley Quarry, whither I was bound, the moun 
tain’s interior has long since been honeycombed 
driven, floor on 


hard there is for u but to 


by miles and miles of “levels” 
which 
From 


“inclines ” 
the vein 


floor, at right angles to the 
the downward course of 
the 
of “chambers ” 


follow 


these levels practice 1s to cries 


are, in 


open up a 
effect, 
i chapel 


which miniature 
underground quarries, the size of 
Apart from the engineers and the 
whose task it is to “ sound” and, at need, pin the 
roofs, there are three main divisions in the labour 
force of an underground slate quarry—the 
the rockmen, and the slatemakers. The 
work comes first in the scheme of things 
level can be worked, they the 
inchine from 
” at right angles, and then open 


“ securers, 


miners 
miners’ 
Before 
job of 
level, 


a new have 
sinking an 


driving a “ road 


the last existing 


ing the first new chamber in the vein. The inal 
step in preparing a chamber is known as rwffi 

to the level above, of an upward 
follows 


the tunnelling, 


ventilation shaft) which the cleavage 


under the layer of rock which overlies the vein 


Next, a scant working space is cleared along the 
face The rockmen the 
miners to go on driving the level to points where 
for 


now take over, leaving 
fresh chambers can be opened, after allowing 
support-walls forty feet thick or more 
Attacking the face, the rockmen work in pairs 
In a new chamber the first move is to cut a “ fre¢ 


side,” a channel giving elbow-room and running 


up the slope of the vein alongside the designated 


Then a “foot joint,” or cleft, along 

the cut. After that, a 

* splitting ” hole is bored from the free side along 
* pillaring * 

a line which is to part at right angles 

, roughly parallel to the free side 


upport wall 


floor is mechanically 


the plane of cleavage; * holes are 


drilled on 
to the tace (1. 


and, after a cannily calculated shot of explosive, 


a huge slab comes away 
On the floor, the great slab of slate, which may 
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| tad 1898, Sir William Crookes warned the world “trapped” and then combined with other 


that the human race might soon starve elements before plants can absorb it in the form 


because intensive cultivation was draining the of fertilizers. Every day, the great synthetic 


soil of essential plant foods Yet today, ammonia factories of LC.1. convert hundreds of 


agricultural land has become more productive tons of nitrogen trom the air into a range of 


4 


than ever, for the chemist has learned the fertilizers that have helped to make British 


f | 


necessity for returning to the soil the nitrogen farming the most efficient in the world. And n 


and other elements taken up by the plant in its ertilizers only I. also uses nitrogen to mak 
growth. Nitrogen is a colourless, inert gas that xplosives and plastics, resins, paint 
forms four-fifths of the atr we breathe. leathercloth. [£C.1.’s) nylon and othet 


Hundreds of thousands of tons of it are synthetic textile fibres contain nitrogen 


er every square mile of the So, too, do many of the drugs which 
earth’s surface, but i .. 
-t be [. contributes to modern medicine. 
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weigh 50 tons or more, has to be sliced up into 
“pillars” for despatch to the surface. First, it 
is split along the cleavage by hammering in a 
balanced wedge known as a “ plug and feathers.” 
Then the wedge is again applied to a bore-hole, 
or maybe two, through the the result 
huge of slate ready the trolley 
rockman trundles it off to the bottom of the 
cline, having duly scrawled on it the letter and 
chamber and its “ address 
, or mill, on the surface Often 
takes the form of the imitals 
famous rockman long dead but thus immortalised 
In the mill the two work, 
financially, as a team with their opposite numbers 
A good rock 
lab into fingers of a size 


face iS a 


One 
in 


finger for 


in the 
this 
ol a 


number of his 
hor 
‘addres 
latemakers who 
underground, take over the pillars 
man will have split the 
calculated to produce the largest possible number 
remunerative slates. It is 
not to disappoint the rock 
men’s expectation, and this involves long experi- 
and keen splitting the pillars 
and reducing them on the sawing table to the re 
quired rhe blocks finally 
split by ilong the cleavage be it 
noted, must 


of “noble” and most 


uj to the slatemaker 
judgment 


enee in 


lengths sawed are 
late, 


split consistently on the 


hand 
be 
principle; you cannot take off a thin slice from a 
block This 
is sull done occasionally by hand, but usually on 
the long knives of a revolving cutter 

Such 1 skilled 
technique ot industry 
capitalist lines, 170 years 
that, slate-quarrying had been carried out by httle 
local 


later 


halving 


and the edges are trimmed to shape, 


the highly and httle-known 


an which began, 


about 


on 
ago. Long before 
men who leased ground individually tr: 
landlords ; 1780 Richard Pennant 
Lord Penrhyn) took over all his leases 
working, at Bethesda 

2000 to 20.000 tons 


m 
bul m 
and began 
ing 

in twenty year 
Ljanbers by 

ind a similar consolida 
took plac e 
Ihe industry prospered 


large-scale the 


from 


increa 
output 
the 


His example was followed at 


Assheton-Smith family 
at Blaenau early 
By 1850 the 
North Wales quarries were employing over 8,000 
300,000 ot 
Phe curve went on rising: by 
16,000 men at 
work and production near half-a-million tons 
Mistortunes In 1900 


little welfare 


tion of small properties 
last century 
men and producing nearly tons 
late a yeal 


the 


dressed 


the end of century there were 


followed with wages low 


and done tor industry 


dust can spell death, the men in the 
Quarry struck, stayed 


years before they 


in in where 
Penrhyn 
less than 


to} 


ind yut for no 


three were defeated. This 


page of production coincided w he 


onset of a 
depression in the building industry and the 
ink 
brighter 
1914 the 


grow 


ubstitution of (cheaper and, to some tastes, 


ng. By 


inem 


attractive les for rooh 


Slate 


ind more 


output ot numbers 


ployment had been 
the peak figures at 
the mter-war per 
Is old prosp 


ley 


ch ind 


round S000 


{ 


oneth 
tucing 

i ind the my; 
ter. New building 
outset, and only 
1940 

men 


r disa 


the 
mitied, By 
4.500 


from limited reps 


sales had tallen to 80,000 


had 


ovel been obliged to leave the 
\ 


though b« 
for slate, it pre 


ultimately 
ved 


quarries ; and mbing lea 


renewed demand difficult tc 


rebuild the labour 


Even now, seven vears after V E.-day, with 


roofing tiles keenly competitive output and 


numbers employed are sull less than two-thirds ot 
what Set 


condition 


they were before the war aside market 


production is” limited labour 
reasonably aw 
number of lads 


' bon it 


serving their apprenticeship in the 


by 


shortage. Slatemakers are ample, 


one cun see an cheouraping 


skilled miners and rockmen are hard to obtain. 
Yet, in the quarries I visited, great strides had 
been made in dust extraction, and I doubt if fear 
of silicosis need any longer be a deterrent to work 
either below ground or in the mills. Wages, too, 
At Blaenau there is a 
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ideas, but it is hardly whai the composer’s phrase 
might lead one to expect. The violence often 
peters out, leaving behind it a slim texture not 
unlike that of the first movement. In fact, the 
Scherzo does not wholly remove the most serious 
objection to the work as a whole, which is its 
tendency to monotony of pace, texture and subject 
matter. Even the slow movement, mainly a medi 
tauon on a delicate chain of melodies on the 
woodwind, has a central six-eight Poco Allegro 
secuon Which edges back towards a more airy and 
fanciful style. Not until we reach the Finale is 
the mood tansformed—and then = suddenly 
violently and for good. 

Concertos, sonatas and symphonies often fall 
down in their last movements, but Rawsthorne’s 
Concerto deserves to clinch the success of the 
work. It is based on a tune which he has described 
as “of a very simple, almost music-hall nature’ 
a catchy, alfresco, high-kicking tune which hes: 
tates with charming gaucherie between duple and 
triple time, stages a comic F sharp major/G major 
tussle between soloist and orchestra, and gives 
rise to brilliant flights of keyboard virtuosity. The 
composer has related that this theme derives from 
a jesting phrase of his wife. When he confessed 
that he was stuck for a tune for his last move 
ment, she sang back at him “ He don’t know what 
to do” —and thus provided a subject which has 
flowered into one of the most high-spirited finales 
of modern music. Not only Clifford Curzon, but 
Sir Malcolm Sargent and the L.S.O., plainly 
revelled in the and wit of this movement, 
and in the clear texture and decisive style of the 
whole work; fortunately, the concert performance 
was broadcast, and repeated in the studio on the 
following night. Fortunately, too, there is every 
opportunity of making its further acquaintance, 
since the music has been recorded by the same 
performers on a Decea LP (29s. 6d.) and pub 
lished by the Oxford University Press in octavo 
full score (16s DESMOND SHAWE-TAYLOR 


TIMON 

Timon of Athens is more of a rarity on the 
stage than its merits warrant, for it plays excel- 
lenily. It is not broken-backed like The Winter's 
Tale nor inconsequently jumbled like Cymbeline 
True, there are signs of hasty and unfinished work 
about it—the interesting figure of Alcibiades, for 
instance, is an enigmatic sketch. But even as it is, 
the development is plausible, and is carried right 
through logically and interestingly, Against it, I 
suppose, is the fact that it does almost nothing 
which isn’t done better in King Lear. Plainly the 
two plays are products of the same mood and 
occasioned, we may suppose, by the same experi- 
ence. But in Lear the rancour (whatever its cause) 
is transmuted into something which transcends 
itself; in Timon it remains caw and unredeemed 
Partly this may be due, no doubt, to a lapse of 
t¢me in which the poet was able to digest the 
experience and to forgive himself. But isn’t it 
also partly a mechanical question ? In the choice 
of fable, to use an old term, the poet served him- 
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self better with Lear than with Timon. Sutill the 
play is very well worth seeing in the current Old 
Vic presentation. 

Mr. Guthrie’s production is highly charac- 
teristic, both in its merits and its defects. It goes 
all out to make something of every scene and 
every character. It is highly inventive, packed 
with business designed to keep at bay any hint of 
tedium, and most of this is legitimately derived 
from the text itself. The outline is firmly drawn 
and the climaxes achieved. It moves fast, it is 
never dull, but it is sometimes irritating. Mr 
Guthrie always takes great trouble to characterise 
the smaller roles, and his sense of the ridiculous 
is not always disciplined, while some of his pet 
inventions are becoming clichés. Every Guthrie 
production, for instance, has its male dowagers 
Here, the ungrateful noblemen are cast for this 
role. Mr. John Phillips and Mr. David Waller 
carry out the intention admirably, titupping to and 
iro lke the grander ladies at a County garden 
party Then there is the Guthrie Gallery of 
Grotesques—the senators in this case, with their 
built-up faces and comic accents. But I wonder 
whether either of these groups contribute enough 
in Moment-to-moment amusement to make up for 
a loss in effectiveness for the whole play. Ii 
limon represents the Extreme, both in_ his 
generosity and then in his rejection of life, these 
people represent the norm, even if that norm is 
harshly judged. By parodying them Mr. Guthrie 
leaves nothing human in the play by which any 
thing can be judged at all. 

The part of Timon himself, especially in the 
second half, requires the brass notes of the old 
fashioned actor. Mr. Wolfit would have been 
perfect casting. Mr. André Morell is not by 
natural endowment quite equal to the role, but he 
makes a fine attempt. The open-hearted Timon 
of the prosperous days comes easily to him, but 
he gets a great deal farther than we might have 
expected into the ravaged self-hater of the second 
half. With a more loudly vocal Timon, Apeman- 
tus could afford to be more wild than Mr. Leo 
McKern makes him here: but this limping cynic 
with his mirthless smile and munching of raw 
fruit is a good foil to Mr. Morell’s protagonist 
Lee Montague, Richard Pasco and John Abineri 
the servants, Peter Coke, the Alcibiades, John 
Blatchley, the poet, all contribute effectively. Miss 
Moisewitsch continues in her present mood of 
providing decor more serviceable than taking 
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THE MOVIES 

“Derby Day,”? at Warner’s 
“Brandy for the Parson,” 
“Caroline Cherie,”’ at 

technic 

For the film reviewer Derby Day was signalised 
by a film so entitled and a morning crowd outside 
Warner’s. What were they all staring at? Were 
there stars about? It turned out to be a gaily 
enamelled coach, with some very fancy-dress 
race-going aboard, and the titles of the film 
lettered to catch the eye. While we—creatures 
of darkness—crept in to our habitual session, 
they trotted away, | suppose, to Epsom. Perhaps 
they came nearer to spotting a winner than we did 
Day dawns over the famous meeting place to 
the voice of the commentator, The all-nighters 
look for a cup of char ; the swings and the bump 
‘em cars get ready ; a trainer is up early, and on 
the roads the convergence has started. But very 
soon the bird’s-eye view gives way to the binoculars 
of fiction. Who's this we see, a vision in fashion- 
able white descending the stair? Miss Neagle, 
of course, since this is a Wilcox picture, and 
being Miss Neagle, she is a very Brave Lady 
With a husband just dead, but a horse running, 
she’s off to Epsom. Miss Googie Withers on 
the other hand, with an accent, in a semi-basement 
under the aegis of the Battersea Power Station, 
murders fer husband before our eyes; or 
rather the accommodating lodger does it; and 
away by different routes they flee—to Epsom, 
where else?) Mr. Michael Wilding as a famous 
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cartoonist, but looking more appreciatively him- 
self, calls a cab, driven by Mr. Gordon Harker 
yes, there must surely be a fate in these things. 
And others—a pretty French lady’s maid and a 
famous film-star (whom we may not recognise), 
are all for the same road, their “ skeins of life 
destuned to be laced together before the day’s 
end into one motley mosaic of Derby Day 

Destiny is a soft script-writer. The lady’s 
horse wins. How could it fail to? For if, lke 
Bob Major (atrocious brute), it had come in 
fourth, the poor lady would have been condemned 
to deepest black for the rest of her lite. The 
murderer gets caught Miss Withers his 
winnings, Mr. Wilding sees romance opening 
betore him, the little lady’s maid has had the day 
of her life, and Mr. Harker goes home, muttering 
inaudibly and hoping no doubt for a better part 
next ume. One motley mosaic; and I think I 
should have done better to wait for the evening’: 
newsreel of the Derby itself. 

By contrast an agreeable English comedy was 
slipped into the Empire programme last weck, 
and by now I’m afraid may have slipped out 
again ; Brandy for the Parson. Don’t be put off 
by a beginning that is all scenery and nonchalance ; 
the self-consciousness wears off, and a lazy 
adventure with a swing results. A young yachting 
couple get mixed up with a brandy-runner, boy 
scouts and customs men and a laundry van take 
a hand, and before long a caravanserai of diminu- 
tive circus ponies, preciously loaded, is taking the 
green road over the downs for London. The 
moral, if there be one, is that good liquor costs 
much: one subject at least about which 
the Englishman is uninhibited. The director of 
this little piece, which so pleasantly takes the eve, is 
John Eldridge. More, I hope, will be heard of 
him and the others in John Grierson’s Group 3. 

Caroline Chérie, script by Anouilh, pursues the 
adventures of a sixteen-year-old daughter of the 
aristocracy in the Revoluuon. On her very 
birthday, when couples are dancing on the lawn 
and straying in the shrubbery, there’s a rumble 
from far off the Basulle falls. She marries, 
goes to Paris, hides, is arrested, buys her way out 
of prison, wanders in boy’s clothes between the 
opposing armies in Brittany, and returns to her 
father’s chateau with its childhood attic where 
her first lover recovers her. The famous events 
come to us freshly, not to say idiotically, through 
this girl's eyes, and we scent corruption, treachery, 
slaughter, with a memory for more recent history 
Playtulness and adventure in the end get the 
upper hand, so much so that the last few moments 
make us wonder when the film’s stock ot 
seriousness gave out and whether we had 
missed earlier ironies. Caroline Chérie, at any 
rate, strikes its own careless way through a 
terntory thick with senument, and discovers in 
Mile Martine Carol an impudent charm ; 
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AMERICAN TELEVISION NOTES—II 


Last month in my general description of American 
television, I stated that the Federal Communica- 
tions Commusston, the official body which controls 
American radio-television through the licences 
it issues to all the companies and other organisa- 
tions which apply for allocations of broadcasting 


channels, had just declared itself ready to grant 
licences later this year for new TV stations. In 
order to prevent a traffic jam, the F.C.C. had 
imposed a “freeze”? in 1948 on the issue of 
turther licences for television stations after 108 
had come into operation. Now that the freeze 
is Officially declared off and the many competing 
interests which have been planning to apply for 
the channels have been given the green light, it 
will ve fascinating to watch the developments 
that will take place in the next two or three years. 
After some discussion and, I gather, some 
disagreement, the F.C.C. has decided for the 
period of a year only to keep open 242 channels 
out of the virtual 2,000 now available to 
newcomers for any siations planning to 
television for educational purposes 


the 
use 
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[his means that University centres, for example 
can establish local TV stations, and so, of course 
can any other organisations sufficiently public 
spirited to face the tormidable costs of requip 
ment and maintenance overheads in a land wher 
the tradiuen of broadcasting 1s almost 
commercial, Since a TV station in eflect 
about three limes as much to maintain as a radio 
station, and much to establish, th 
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to them, though the time margin of one year 1s 

very narrow one. The recently established Ford 
Foundation, which has an enormous endowmen 
lor | 


are 


Cases 


, . x ] \ he lie » 
yuree well aware the challenge o} 


yhulanthropic uses, 1s deeply interested in th 
cultural possibilities of TV, and many experiment 
have already been made by certain of the American 
universities to test audience r 
But the fundamental problem for 
everywhere that of amortising 
ind in America these at 
iid squarely on the shoulder 
In 1948 America spent n 
dollars on 


maintain 


sponse 
tclevis1o 
1s producto! 
present tall fairl, 
the advertisers 
arly five thousand million 
1 advertising, and it has been estimated 
250 TV stations, will need an 
advertising imvestment of nearly two thousand 
million dollars. The tact that American television 
depends on the commercial sponsor could also 
mean that if a slump suddenly arrived a 
part the service to the public 
overnight For this reason, other 
hnancing television programmes, either “ live 
or on tilm, have been put forward. One of the 
schemes ts Phonevision, originated by a compan 
which has its centre in Chicago, and which wa 
given a temporary licence for three months by tt 
F.C.C. in 1951] 
Phonevision 


LCOsLs, 


t 
vol 


tw 
tk 


that 


grcal 


ot might stop 


methods ot 


means, 
feature film or some 
entertainment in the 
hich can be automaticall, 
rings up his telephone 
ireque 


est tor the programme 


in cflect, putting out 
other high-level 
form of a blurred 
clarified 
exchange ar 
He 1 


telephone acco 


first-clas 
form ol 
image \ 


yviewe! 


ni the 


then 
aps, a dollar on h 

sum is divided between th 
company, the television station and the 


ie tertainment. Phonevi 
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thus 


ott “1 


ion cla 


nt 
\ 1 . 
Im producer could make money fro 


n 
Bi 


ti 
to an extent comparable to what he gains 
his products to 
well be that the 

possibilit 

when 
programmes 
ust lactor n 


the cin 

B.B.¢ vil 
initiating i 
upplving 
> faced in Brita 
ol television 
rily cit! 
rging 

in 


nce 


tfuinment 1s not met 
present British 


inclusive annual 


system 
licence fee 
Meemice fee ¢ 


- y ter 
rican SVSTC 


n of on th 
ponsor. Subscription tek 
h can run alongside other forms « 

to offer ar 


lepende hims 


imm« rcial 1On 
‘if programme 
, ‘ 
pon ution to th 

m of production costs as well as t 
¢ of programme in the hands of televi 
real patron, the audience sitting at home 
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; RADIO NOTES 

W . R. Rovcers’s 7. M. Synge was the lat 
T think) the best-designed in that striking g 

Irish radio portraits, put 
spoken, unscripted recollections 
contemporaries parts 

connecting 
a dittle 
back at 


“ ps 
sober, melancholy 


together from 
ot 
taken 


the 
lh friends and 
“a 

NO are by 1CLOrs 
links gossip 
malice, some comedy 


th 
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look the whele and 
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Sometimes thoughi there was nothing 
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Mr. Rodger 
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imaginalion is 
Would u 


wonder, on 
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final cftect 
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tor this 
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respo iD wor 
responsible b 


in the same a non-Irish 


cter? How 


omes 


ol 


much of the quality 
that author, 


Iris} and 


from the tact 


the contributors are 


vhow as if they id been invented by 


Or course, there 1s Richard Best at hand, a 
bal Insh Aubrey—a trec 


Dublin cr 


lance Boswell to 
without whom a 


But it1 


owd 


lost 


Prowl dea, 
Mr. Bes 
information 
thc 
simular 
and 


INeasy\ 


not only 


oddities ol 
eXtraordinary thing in extra 


Programmes of a kind o1 
hall star others) at 


aded by an 
ading 

The Irish 
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wiscly 
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peaker do 
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all 
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at let death modity hus 
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Road 


LD. Smith’s pr: 
Accidents t 
Thomas the first 
Mi Vaughan to 

radio, the promis 
i It was skiltully presented, with some useful 
iterial; tor almost every kind of 
evidence 


oduction 
W ynlord 


“preyu 


Oo a report 
Vaughan 


dices 


in 


on r\ 


was ot LX 
whict 


on the 


Thomas 1s 
stigale subjects are 
road user and 

gave within the 45 
is a Parhamentary U nder-Secre 
conventional Bishop; ut was also 
example of the work of two 
opposing the peripatetic commentator 
studio features producer 


road Organisation 
well 


tary and a rather 


minutes i 
1K experts of 
sOrts and 
the Its weakness 
in occupational fault, and very nearly at 
an inability to come to any conclusion 
accident to a child (a * popular 
Mir. Vaughan Thomas on his 
the fault? What is to be done? 
which form the quest, point 
the according to law, kil 
ar is somehow not regarded as killing 
alter 
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beginning) start 
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self-conscious humours of Isis. There 
allusion—though the jolly wenching 
Chaucerian extravaganza has been 
Selwyn "—and at least half the 
current West End standards, 

the Black Death 


is little local 
friar in the 
“sent down from 
well 


material is Ip to 


rhe targets range from 
“Rain stopped Plague scores in all 
counties”), to the three-year-old I 
modelled Dior’s diapers like a lamb! 
is already down for Even hackneyed theme 
like Mrs. Dale and the Deep South Streetcar take on 
new lights from such handling. Authors 
and cast riotously tear the pants off televised sport 
commentators, 


precocious 
whose name 
Girton 


erve in the 


film mushroorn 
* Scene 
Purcell 
range from Calypso 
of Charles 
least one comedian 
may well 
Whether as a dour 
sporran or as the 
leaders, Kenneth Alexander 
Standing in a include Peter 
Michael Young, Ken Ferris and Peter 
Jefferson Farjeon’s 
makes an 


psychologists and 
pickers. ‘lop score of the evening is a Witche 
from Macbeth, rendered 
Coward and Wagner Phe 
idyll in tvle 
contains at 


operatically 
lyrics 
Trenet and 
who, if he 
Kendall-Ritchard 


caber-champion in a 


to a Breton the 
the 


perseveres, 


show 
achieve 
calibre 
mothy dance-band 
Others 

Pownsend 
Firth Joan 
set, based on an Ackermann print 
enchanted 


smuggest of 
iS superb oul 


clever cast 


background to a brillant 


J.N 


and 
BR 


nostalgic finale 


THIS TIME 

This time the word is death, 

not a cross, not a lily, but death. 
This time we saw the eyes, the hands, 

we knew their touch, their feel, their breath 
This time the word ts death. 
‘This tme we merch alone, 

not with friends, not with brothers, but alone. 
This time we heard a gun, a bomb, 

we saw the blood, the soil, the stone 
This time we march alone 
This time they light the fire, 

not a lamp, not a candle, but the fire. 
This time it burns our lips, our nails, 

we ching to rope, to rust, to wire 
This time, the word is death : they hght the fire 

MARGARET CROSLAND 
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Correspondence 


IN 
Several efforts made in the past 
so by United Party 
and others on the Nationalist side, too) to 


A DEAL 
Sir, 
Two 


SOUTH AFRICA 


have been 


months or elements in the 
imrive al 
vvendi on the 
tituional crisis in South Africa, and 
to this end have been 
with Dr. Colin Steyn, 
Malan to consider the 


4 compromise or modus present 
many 


put out 


con 
feelers 

All 
ently 
working oul 


for negotiations 


concerned who re 


ippealed to Dr 


are 


ol a comprom:se 
Dr. Steyn and 
have never been happy with Mr 
the Unined P 
opportunity in 
United Part 
Th 
to settle the J 


the I 
Strauss 
Nationalists have lost no 


Part 


is leader of 


his followers in nited 


arty, and the 


trying to encourage a spht in the 


1s one factor in the attempts 


esent constitutional crisis 


at a compromise 
The 
factor to be found in the fact that overseas capital 
South Africa 

talk of the 


second 


has become chary of investment in a 


where to-day there much tea-table 


mevitability of civil 
Nationalist 


political 


war 
iffected by 
as the big busines 
It has consequently 
suggestions to the anti-Strauss 
of the United Party for a 
rapprochement, involving, if necessary, a regrouping 
ov parties in Parliament Negotiations to this end 
had gone pretty far at the time that the Appeal Court 
delivered its judgment 
for the Torch Commando 
had the Nationalist 
that anyone considering Compromise with them had to 
walk very warily indeed the 
of the Nationalist Party, who had got wind of 
talks, put on Dr. Malan and Mr 
and insisted) on the policy now being 
the Government. As Dr. Malan is 
men in his Cabinet hke Messrs 
Dr. Dénge Mr. Swart, Dr 
self in the position either of ing 
the “wild men” or o 
This ended Phase No. 1 of rapprochem 
mancruvre Phase No. 2 developed hen 
igainst Dr. Malan’s floutin 
his further reduced the 


ibroad 


big business has been as 


trade 
which supports the United Party 


repercussions on 


made a number of 


and pro-Steyn secuion 


These fell through, however 
First 
indignation about 


two main reasons 


aroused such 
“wild men 
the 
Haveng: 
pursued by 


Secondly, 


pressure 


not able to resist 
Strydom 


Steyn 


ind Louw 
and found 
to join forces 


backing oul 


opimon reacted 


Appeal 


capital from 


Court 
made fresh overture 
w had the ear of Dr. Steyn 
thought would also 
the Oppo 
Malan to 


Nationalist big busine then 


to men whom they 
and whom they 


men 


kn 
influence busine 
supporting on lO ZO alt 


work 


n vill ner 
oul a 
condit 
May, an 
made to Dr 

ittempt by 


comp 


economic ms in S 


the beginning of 


business men w 


Louw meanwhile 1 ted an the 


uted Chambers of Commerce to point out 


folly of the Ge 
shortly afterwards 


Dr. Malian to w 


ephed, ag under ure 


economic ernment 


Steyn appealed 
compromise 
the 


from more 


group in could not 


on the i ! ipe 


one comy 
coloured voter 
power of Parha to change 

He added, however, that there 


the Right 
Nationalist 


matter wa l 
Wing « 
Apartheid 
Steyn’s latest overtures, he 
for 


, : 
into the Nationalist parlour 


between 


the 


difference 
Party 


mental 
United 
ule reyecting Dr 
less lett the 


who wish 


ind on 
none 
door open those 
to comic 
oor ull and one may expect 
the United Party Right 


those in the U.P. who feel that wt can 


open, various 


attempts to go through it by 
Wing 
an election again 


PRANSVA 


YOUNG CONSERVATIVES 
Sirn,—1 regret I cannot share Mr 


opumism 


Fienburgl 


conc the “success” of the Young 


ring 


Conservative movement. It is certainly not a 
| from the point of view of the younger members o 
the Conservative party who are neatly sidetracked into 


blind until the 


SUCCESS 


a juvenile alley age of 30 or even 


later By making sure that the “ Young Conserva 
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tives”’ are a subordinate and harmless organisation 
the senior members of the party are able to prevent 
these younger members, who in a healthy party 
would be influencing its policy, from endangering the 
monopoly of power within j 

older and more reactionary 


The plot has 


the party held by the 


members 


succeeded—the Young Conservatives 
while away the summer of their political life in 
fatuous social ¢ vilies, they arc 


think itical 


age ot 45 or 50 


organising not en 


couraged to about issue and when 


attain the 
staid 


they years their outlook 


sufhciently and sterile to warrant their admis- 


sion to the controlling monopoly 


Jence is allowed to Young Con 


Littie real indepenc 
elected 
the 
Y4 


ne 


ves or their committees seniors 


and exercise right to 
iffairs The 
insoivent, the lure of 
generally 


intervene n their 


nierna being generally financially 
senior Organisation’s money 
bag enough to secure a servile attitude 
] have had personal experience of the 
tuation in which Y.C. officers are placed, and 

to find Mr. Fienburgh asking the Labour 


party to copy our organisation—but then perhaps the 


impossible 
amuses me 
rebellious at 
moment ? PAUL PRINGLE, 


Malden Branch ( 


Young 


Labour League of Youth are too the 
hawmaen 


Conservatives 


STUDENTS 


SIR, 


IN THE 


considerable 


COLD WAR 
publicity — has 
the 
which is 
100.000 
and universities 


Some 
kiven in 


recently 
the 
the representa 


beer some secuons of 


Nanonal Umon of Students, 


press to 


live Organisauon of over 250 


Students in 
British college 
kor 


the 


ims reason it May be interestung to 
this 


union, might be 


examine 
pecuhar problem 
trade 


which, 
pre 
the 


to protect and 


attaching to body 


though not called 


fessional association. It wall be recognised that 
primary nun an 
the 


In this field the 


associanion Is 


further slacus interests of 
N.U.S. is, 
remarkable, 


appear before the public eye it 


ind mem 
fairly 


when 


bers by and large 


uccessful I; therefore, that 


the N.U.S. does does 
the re of some starting advance in 
1 of t 


honal 


students’ grants, but on 
commitment 
farnil 
i! elauvely 


hould be racked 


found 
which 

Cx 

A 

If to-day in 

a unique as if 
NUS 
Syndicate of Spain caused 
Socialist Youth Inter 
that N.U.S., while <¢ 
1! member of the Communist LU.S.. wa: 
already actively participating in the work of the 
Right-wing World Assembly of Youth. Will N_ULS 
next open fraternal relation Malan 


iS paradoxical 
decision of to open relauor 
Universin 


Surve 


I journal of the 
national (1 


« 
U.S.Y.) to comment 
f 


fratern 


with the Peron or 
regimes? 
ippear Ni rela- 


ns to Continental observers and, I venture to sug 


confused S.’s international 


to all clear-thinking people in this country. It 
declared 
the 


unrepre 


is indeed a far cry from the Union’ 
desiring friendship with all 


having 


ium of 
students of world to 
with orgamisations as 
those of tot 1 
N.U.S. from. its 
nor 


relat enta 


tive must be ian or police states 
dilemma will be 


But a wall 


To extricate 


neither an easy a painless proce 
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have to be done if the Union is to survive as a healthy 
Organisation 


JESUITS IN JAPAN 


quite ¢ ) 


British students who used to be an * 
example to the world are now in danger of remaining 
permanently divided against themselves on inter 
Nothing justifiable 
The very raison d’étre of a \ as N.U.S 


lies in the domestic field rather than international 


Nahionai issues 


At home innumerable potenual tasks remain 


earned out to improve the conditions and 


The government of the present sh« 


r enthusiasm for higher educatior 
government of the future may not fully apprec 
the centribution = student can make—here 
pioblems offering scope for really 
he part of N.U.S 
gavion of international affairs to a secon 


would enable N_U.S. to raise itself from 


thoug! nd work on the 


ments and paradoxes which afflict it to-day 
the possible exception of the extrem: on both 
t ld umify all student 


IS81-161 


nd 
1“ 


effecuve Union 
avional Association of Labour Student 
Organisations 


DATELINE MOSCOW 


SIR Ihe only relevant points arising from Mr m 


Johnsione’s somewhat rambling letter are 1) Did for Brodric 
I know him reasonably well?; (2) Was my portrait of 
him substanually accurate?; (3) Did he in fact “d 


appear behind the Iron Curtain? 


But do 
1) I t Archibald Johnstone in the summer splendid harbour 
1947 (within a few weeks of my arrival in Moscow to receive the Gre 
we were on a day-long picnic party in company with 
several other members of the press department of the 
British Embassy I knew hira until April, 1949 
when with no h 


Valignano 
no Japa 
wl ms Lf 


ous nouce walked ou 


ngenuou 
Britt 1 ce in order to es pullion-broker 
democracy ” Soviet wa 3 s 4 many cor 


versations with him occurred abour a fortnigt 


betore th en told me he was looking forward 


iO mMectng m\ . Who was due tl rive in Moscow 


MR. GAITSKELL’S GROUP 
I i y 


prot 


‘gal 
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rroup of 


me was not LO sec { log n t con 
} ! ’ , } > B 1 
OowMecuveily I C , } yiit 


heroic ( IVE! i columns 


ippeared from the 

in Moscow in M 1949 

conference Following 
ne Moscow, he 
ittending two function 
present 


f 


ere Lor 


Now Johnstone, reported 


Soviet authorities, 1 Tutted 
rt to discredit the 
ilue of y comment 


you 


cal 
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rdens, N.10 
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Books in 


“No life suffers more than Coleridge’s does,” 
sayS Miss Raine in the present selection* from 
his large number of letters, “ from any attempt to 
reduce it to the personal level.” She has picked 
out 4 number of letters which comment on his 
mental experiences rather than the events of hi 
lite, and these letters do give a good outline of his 
Yet 


most personal of occupa- 


Protcan and comprehensive genius 
letter the 
tions, Coleridge’s letters put his work in an 


since 
writing 1 


essentially personal light and our impression of 
him is not The 
certainly 
Shakespearean critic—the meta 
physician, theologian, psychologist and political 
journalist whose ideas appeared, as he 


reduced, by that. 
the greatest of our critics 


greatest 


enhanced, 
great poet 


our 


said, 
unacknowledged in the writings of others in his 
time, and which 
the 19th incomplete 
we can also catch the voice of the harassed 
young author and husband, the passionate father 
ind friend, the remorseful addict, and the noble 


own reappear at interval: 


throughout century, 1s 


Sage soliloquising in Highgate like a saint among 
his calamities. Even Carlyle, the jealous detrac 
tor, who made so much of the “ useless genius’ 
the flabby figure, the watery mouth, the snuffling 
nose and the confusing forest of conversation 
was half an involuntary Colcridgean. And if 
there is irony in the words: “a sublime man 
these dark days had saved his 
spiritual manhood”, the irony i 
merely the dramatic, self-preserving irony which 
old ‘Teutelsdréck was never able to resist. He 
had gone, and knew he had gone, to the very 
murces that had fed Coleridge. Che fact is 
that inseparable from his 
His private catastrophe: 
ire on the large scale of his intellectual achieve 
ment and, as the letters show, he was as curiou 
ot himself, as he was of new knowledge, memory, 
dreams, the unconscious, offered a new universe 
In the kind of portraiture which Carlyle, Lamb 
ov Hazlitt did of him, he could easily equal them 
and indeed reduce them to mere competitors : 


who, alone in 


crown ol 


Coleridge’s mind is 


personal impression 


As to me, my face, unless when animated by 
immediate eloquence, expresses great sloth and, 
great, indeed idiotic good nature. “Tis a mere 
carcase of a face; fat, flabby and expressive 

hiefly of inexpression . .. the gait of the whole 
man indicates indolence capable of energies 

I cannot breathe through my nose, so my mouth, 

with sensual thick lips, is almost always open 

In conversation I am so swallowed up in the 

thing that IT perfectly forget my opponent 

It is he who has grown with time where work 
proud Carlyle has diminshed—though we 
must grant that Carlyle was a far more diverting 
letter writer——and this growth of his is not due 
to the recognition of the greatness of his intellect 
alone. We recognise also the austere and com 
posed quality of a spirit which has passed 
through a personal hell, as Miss Raine says, and 
has been shaped and hardened by the flame. 

What kind of mind would we deduce trom the 
letters This with the 
wondertul autobiographical letters written to 
Thomas Poole and which are included in the 
supplement to the Biographia Luteraria. They 


alone ? volume opens 


ae ae ae 


le 
nNeridge 


Edited and 
EN RAIN} Grey Walls Dvess 


KATHI 


General 


are the work of a young man of twenty-five and, 
even where we allow for the solemn, full-blown 
manner of the time, we must be struck by the 
maturity of Coleridge’s mind. Take a rather 
trivial His father had burned the 
boy’s copy of the Arabian Nights when he saw 
the effect the tales had upon his nervous sensi 
bility, but Coleridge writes with quiet self 


Ppossesskt m 


instance 


From my early reading of fairy tales and genii 
ctc., etc., my mind had been habituated to the 
Vast, and I never regarded my senses in any way 
as the criteria Of my belief. I regulated all my 
creeds by my conceptions, not by my sight, even 
at that Should children be permitted to 
read romances, and relations of giants, magicians 
and geniu? I know all that has been said against 
it; but I have fanned my faith in the affirmative 
I know no other way of giving the mind a love 
of the Great and the Whole. Those who have 
been led to the same truth, step by step, through 
the constant tesumony of the senses, seem to me 
to want a sense which I possess, They con 
template nothing but parts, and all parts are 
necessarily little I have some who have been 
rationally educated . they ... called the want 
of imagination judgment. 

A dangerous, myth-seeking kind of mind, for it 
attained a large part of its maturity by an aware 
and willing surrender to the imagination. Here, 
indeed, is “the relaxed will,” the prolonged sun 
bathe in the unconscious. But his passivity is 
worked upon by a deliberate intellectual cnergy 
and curiosity 
aphorism 


age 


The letters provide many an 
this theme. Of the poet 
Bowles he writes, for example, that “he has no 
Native passion because he is not a thinker and 
has probably weakened the 
haunting fear of becoming extravagant”; o1 
again, Coleridge rejects a hymn “he poured 
forth’, in the manner of the Psalms on the top 


of Scafell 


around 


his intellect by 


because “afterwards I thought the 
disproportionate to humble 

Phe indolent and voluble Cole- 
ridge who had read only what pleased him—and 
that was everything 


ideas, etc., 


mountains ” 


our 


iS not a victim, but is depo 
siting one by one the tablets of the whole Law 
and never idles among less than the fundamental! 
issue. We have no impression from the letter 
of a merely discursive mind, but of one ceatred 
in a dense faith 

Sloth, amiability, procrastination, the vices of 
the dreamer who fears pain and lives in the 
nirvana of the opium addict and the mystic 
these are the enemies of Coleridge’s genius, as 
he frequently said himself and taught his critics 
to say. He was a_ self-exposing man, candid 
ingenuous and vulnerable. He inherited these 
traits from the father he compared to Parson 
Adains and he handed them on to his son “ poor 
Hartley.” In fact Coleridge much 
harder than ts thought. His political journal 
ism, now neglected, had European influence 
We ought to look to the positive obverse of his 
weakness 


worked 


In nothing is he so exposed as in 
his capacity for love. It is 
atfectability, nor 
sympathy. 


a generalised 
even a unworldliness of 
It is not a complacency felt towards 
his kind by a parlous egoist 
to his wile in his “* 


not 


sott 


Love, he writes 
sublime * manner when he was 
in Gottingen, was “the vital air” of his genius 
“TI languished after home for hours together in 
vacancy, my feelings wholly unqualified by 


The Nex 
thoughts.” There was an “extinction of light 
in the mind.” And “I have not seen one human 
being in Germany whom I can conceive it pos- 
sible for me to love, no, not one.”” Love he wrote 
to Poole is not what the Wordsworths have: “a 
compound of Lust with Esteem and Friendship, 
confined to one object first by accidents of asso 
ciation, and, permanently, by the force of Habit 
and a Sense of Duty.” 
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‘ 


That is practical; but it 
is not Love, which is “an abrupt creation.” 
Again to Poole he wrote that “all truth ts 
a species of revelation.” Wordsworth, Poole 
the Gillmans were revelations to him. His 
powerful feeling for his children is a daily 
tearing out of the heart; it is caused by sudden, 
impassioning sights: the way a child runs and 
talks or hides its face in its pinafore. If 
allow for the sight of the heart being worn out 
side as it is in the Romantic manner, if we noie 
that the word “ revelation” 
of the movement, it 


we 


is a doctrinal word 
is sull true that strong and 
spontaneous feeling, without affectation or 
naivety, is dominant in Coleridge. He col 
lapsed physically when his wile screamed at him 
like a shrew. He remained responsible to his 
family when he left her and spoke out honestly 
without hypocrisy or rancour. He had the 
capacity for remorse and he expected it in others 
He was committed to life by feeling and that 1s, 
of course, the essence of his doctrine in art, relig 
ion, philosophy or his remarkable psychological 
speculation. What was intolerable was Newton’s 
conception of the Mind as a “ passive 
Looker-On in an external world.” And when he 
wrote this to Poole, it was characteristic of him to 


and lazy 


my dear friend, how 
unutierably silly and contemptible these [celings 
would be if written to any but another self. 

This disordered and fabulous Coleridge of the 
many memoirs which have made him one of the 
solid, perambulatory spirits of English literature 
a figure as familiar to us in his way as Johnson 
was in his, has a place in Miss Raine’s selection 
but not the chief place. There is not a great 
deal of portraiture or gossip, but the liveliness 
lies in the range of mood and intellect 
is grief for others—for Lamb and Word 
in affliction—there is belore ¢ 


add, “I need not observe, 


I here 
vorth 
panic 
publisher, there are dignified quarrels, th 
family tenderness, poetic clation, the 
argument, the fragment of travel, are 
and elation and despair 
What satire there is, is at his own expense 
has the impression of a good-natured man, and 
there are glints of the comic writer, sitting be 
side the omnivorous scholar and the philosopher 
armed to the teeth. The movement of Scott's 
Lady of the Lake is “ between a sleeping canter 
and a market woman’s trot.” The toothache 
has its full dress drama: 

On Friday it only niggled, as i 

departed from a conquered place, and merely 

left a garrison behind, or as if he had evacuat 
and a few straggling pains 
3ut this morning he returned in 
nd his name is Legion. Giant-fiend 
*d hands, with 
death-} gs, he transp1 
became a 
} 


there for 


giveness remorse, 


One 


if the chief had 
' 


the Corsica, ynly 


remained 


wolf, and lay ¢ 
My right cheek has certaint 
been placed with admirable exactness undet 
the some invisible burning glass 
Tartarea 


which concentrates all the rays of a 


yones ! 
focus of 


sun 


We pass from “the dyspathy ” 
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idge, to a protest against the desire for unifor- THE POET AS COLLECTOR 

mmity in poetry; trom advice to “poor Hartley” Wrack at Tidesend. By Ossert Sitwet! 

» arguments for the superiosity of the Jewish Macmillan, 10s, 6d 

myth, to diagnoses of the constitutive and regu- The Sailing Race and _Other Poems. By 
Patric DICKINSON. Chatto & Windus, 6s 

The Carved Stone. y G. Rostrevor HAMti 
ron Heinemann 10s. 6d 


: : Personal Poems. By WILLIAM BUCHAN. Diu 
once nobler and mote abased. For rti 


lative philosophies. By the end we have a 
far more effective outline of Coleridge than we 
had had before or at any rate, a more feeling 
trugeling yachts are 
comfort, rather more editorial com- New Poems, 1952 .E.N. Anthology t merely a hobby, they 
might have been given, for Coleridge is fichael Joseph | ( 


litticult, dangerou 


diverting letter-writer for the lazy reader Isbert Sitwell t 
Letters give the matter of a life: what our fit meatly into any traditional category 
The total effect of the book 1s an oddly paradoxical 
one, of clegiac satire, comic pathos, and realistic 
pastoral ; and the mood in which these sketches \ 
nough im the past from a north-eastern seaside town ia the Content, like 
V.S. Prircueri Edwardian decade are written—one of wry home- kind, with 

' 


sickne is paradoxical, too. Perhaps the nearest His torm, at 
, 
< 


wander away for, is the, plot, but of that 
Miss Raine thinks we have 


analogy to Sir Osbert’s general approach is to be + & 
NURSERY WORDS found in the work of Mr. John Betjeman, wh Han 
coming to the garden suburbs to sneer, remained So tr 
Dark Creator, weep to see to sigh Sut Sir Osbert’s vision is much more 
Man passionate and solitary, destructively penetrating, and yet his relish for pigram on D 
Hriendless in the universe, the superficially uninviting scenes and character tor rhyme with 
Haunted, woebegone, and fierce he describes is much more unaffected mble ? N 
Ww hen — =_ howls, — x His aeons h - — er, guy a a * an iambic tetrameter ends in an anapaest 
. suuddering and homesick Chit e is determined to have at least one good spec: re. ee 4g some admirable hit 
When the sun, that lordly lion, men of each Edwardian balnearic type—trom tt 
Paces wide dominion, peerage to the corporation lavatory attendant 
Man blackens, droops, dries, from stuffy civic dignitaries to social outcasts, and 
Bows in the yellow sand and dies, even, a sinisterly memorable sketch, to an un- 
convicted murderer, What he is homesick tor 1s, 
Now the moon, that queenly ship, perhaps, his own childhood. His characters are 
Sails an ocean deep : certainly seen with a child’s mercilessly accurate 
Your passenger, my Ship, my Queen, eye, the eye that does not rub away individual 
Booked his passage in a dream, edges into a grey, vaguely apprehended soctal 
‘ that dream was done to death background ’’; and also with a child’s way ot 
voking: breath giving perfectly ordinary personages a legendary, 
mce-loved confederate, larger-than-lite quality. [he portraits seem at 
Right-hand left-hand intimate.— once more hollow and more significant than their 
Did murdered, or murderer, board the ship, originals can have been They are full of an 
So innocent of eye, trembling of lip ? energy oddly limited in scope ; a crowd of bustling 
background characters, from a spacious Victorian 
An innocent child with bloodstained hands novel, waiting for a ‘* main action ’’ that is not omy ememiatseras : , 
lravelling in search of friend: going to begin Their pathos lies partly in having one to Keep abdreast with Known bi ames and al 
Is ma histor Near this ship © story, and the “main action,” from 1914 °P a new talent. 1 hope it will pt 
man y t n tory in t 1 . 
\ st ne ; deep, ; ards. was going to be the progressive Gestruc- 1astitunon Among names quite n 
_ Sar tee pretest gomg t Pros was particularly struck by the single 
Never knowing, never caring, tion of their whole setung. They did not foresee), i by Mr. Ge ge Lamming, 
Who goes seafaring this, though Sir Osbert is always aware of it uted by Mr. George Lamming, 
” a bey B : y Indian. About swans, it has a noble 
Watch the Holy One swim That awareness gives his book its deeper bite “ect aa 
Deep as the dreamer’s dream, This was peace, which we long so much for, and °° Poss 
Not trying to distinguish, nor to sever, this is what people made of it ny no other rbabh hi igen 
Whom none has joined together : Sir Osbert’s verse, like his prose, has an No likehier imare F by 3 el 
Murdered, murderer ; seeker, lost ; accumulative richness, making its points with a GE white lindst cought feo the ed 
Dreamer, dream ; living, ghost, lingering amplitude rather than by sudden Arterial cells 
concentration Taken individually, some of his 
Wolf, lion, ship, star ; portraits might seem almost aggressively trivial, 
Nursery words, to remember, but as a set they impress. The scene is shot with 
Creator of the Soul's vast sea, gleams of cold light, the sea glitters in the back- ASR Sahat A nected ‘ : 
Share the child’s complexity ! ground. One closes the book with a sense of THE ELECTORAL ILLUSION 
FRANCES BELLERBY pity tor these secure, petty, self-assertive lives, The British Party System: A 
but also with a longing for the brilliant childhood Edited by Sypney D. Bau 
: i place, familiar and remote as an old snapshot, to Society. 10s. 6d 
CORINTH which one can no longer return. It 
Here below the fevered sun that grinds Mr. Patric Dickinson is certainly not of Sir that it enables the electors to play some 
Like a millstone on the dry brain Osbert’s school, if Sir Osbert can be thought of the process of government; but it is 
rhe crag of Acrocorinth hangs as having one, but he resembles him in his talent ¢ ‘ 
Poothed with the ruins of the Frankish fort. for extracting pathos from a prediluvian atmo 
Only a few pariah dogs sphere (in this case that of a childhood preceding 
Scamper among the columns, the most recent war), and ina passion for exact, 
the fallen capitals and the Roman shops, improbable detail. The callector’s instinct in Mr 
Sharing Peirene with the droning bees Dickinson comes out in such lines as these, about 
Swifts hurtle from the upper ait a small boy fishing with a jam jar 
And a sudden shadow falls - + + the pools are there, full nor the expertrence to make it desirable 
As if great Pegasus again leapt forth, ‘Chee a a eS ore ey should have any very great say in the choice and 
Ot pre that go off like guns with puffs of pie pomner sen “s pemey rhe cegenisation = pou 
From the dry rock, for a moment een a: ; tical parties in Britain recognises this, tor though 
Wings blackening the sun. Or perhaps we hear) Mr. Dickinson has also a masculine gift of pro- one reason for their existence, as Sir Ernest Barker 
Phe gasp that rose from the blockading Frank — jecting himself into physical activity. When he S4YS if this symposium, is to provide a channel 
When the Mace-bearer of later days, writes about yachts he is in fancy aboard, not by Which ideas can flow trom the elec 
Enacting that fable once again, gawping ignorantly from the land . policy-makers, the channel is blocke: 
Proudly spurred his steed to the charge : : tively that the influence of the rank 
And wingless soared from the battlements 


ot so 


Lordship dines with him, I've h 
Wes a parasite may be a host 
Yet, polished as most of these tritl 
seem to me that here and there th 
mething to do. Mr. William Bu 
one of unaffected and unambiti 
poems, about exotic wartime 
homely family reunions 
obviously convey more to the inn 
they can to the outsider, and there is mo 
a touck, here and there in the book, « 
and the sentimental; but there 
incerity, too, and one is glad to 
{as a bond rather than as a badg 


> 


u 


The P.E.N. anthology, edited by 


Dyment, Roy Fuller and Montagu Slater enable 


I hope we shall see more of his wor! 
G: 


may be the virtue of political d 


inctions of the machinery of political demo 
to ensure that that part is a limited on 
just common ser Phirty-five mill 
attending to their daily business 
Bermondsey may be able to decide on gr 
it the issues are sufficiently simplified 
dramatised—but they have neither the knowledge 


th t 
Mw 


that 


Hoot striking spark and spring together 


and Britannia 
Ebony-black and bronze as she heels hard policy is never considerable 
Po tall where now the grapes he spread When the old King takes the wheel and brings her up Much of this book covers famultar grour 
In rows, upon the hillside in the heat Another two points to the wind and the sea hisses no particular distinction But the chapter 
KENNETH A, Woop And her lee goes flowing under, “Party Organisation” by Mr. R McKenzi 
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and on “The Formulation of Party Policy” by 
Mr. H. G. Nicholas are important because they 
reveal how smal the difference between the struc- 
tures of the two main parts really is. It is com- 
mon knowledge, for example, that under the con- 
sutuuion of the Conservative Party a pre-eminent 
role is assigned to its Leader as “the main foun- 
(ain and interpreter of policy”; the decisions of 
the party conference and of the various organs of 
the party are “ conveyed” to him so that he may 
be constantly aware of the mood and opinions of 
his followers. It all sounds very undemocratic 
and there cannot be a Labour candidate who has 
not made sport of it on a platform. But Mr 
McKenzie has a surprise He brings to light 
1 recent publication of the Labour Party, which, 
itter explaining the provision for liaison between 
the National Executuwe and the Labour Govern 

ment (the Labour Party was then in office) adds 

In this way, at least, Parliament and Govern 
ment are not unaware of the decisions and delib 
the Party’s governing body.” So, we 
Leader of the Conservative Party aware 
the leaders of the Labour Party not un 
the decisions of their supporters outside 
Parliament. There 1s a ring of oligarchy about 
tatements, 

OF the relations between the Labour 
Party and its leaders when the party is in office 
ie unavotdably less close than when the party 1s 
in opposition. Burt this does not really touch the 
pom Chere is nothing in the constitution of the 
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Labour Party (as there is nothing in the constitu- 
tion of the Conservative Party) to bind a Labour 
Government (or a Conservative Government) to 
any decision taken by a party conference or a 
party committee. As Mr. McKenzie says, once 
a group of Labour M.P.s has been elected to 
Parliament, they cease, ultimately, to be servants 
of the Party organisation outside. This autonomy 
of the Parliamentary Labour Party (as of any 
Parliamentary Party) has been so clearly estab- 
lished during the past six years that the question 
will be asked whether the annual Conference of 
a great party performs any function at all. The 
Labour Party Conference has the power to decide 
from time to time that specific proposals should 
be included in th: party’s programme, but, as 
Mr. Nicholas hastens to point out, this is 
the long-term programme, the 
Pious (Of Unplous) aspirations. 
I'he responsibility for deciding “which item 
from the party programme shall be included ” in 
the election manifesto rests with the Nationa! 
Executive Committee and the Executive Committe: 
of the Parliamentary Labour Party. It is not vers 
difficult to guess which will carry most 
weight in such a meeting. Three years running 
1947-48-49) the Labour Party Conference passed 
resolutions calling for the abolition of the tied 
Three years running the Executive 
{ the resolution, Mr. Bevan warning the 
rence that, 
while it 


omy 
declaration of 


voices 


cottage 
Op} ose 
Cont 
is the task of the Canference to decide 
policy, it as the onerous task of the Government 
and the Parliamentary Party to decide how and 
when to implement it. For the Conference to 
decide the Parliamentary tume-table would be 
unpossible 
In effect, what Mr. Bevan was saying was that 
the Conference, though it might say what it would 
like to see done, could not decide what should be 
done. How wise this principle is has no doubt 
been “conveyed” to Mr. Churchill since the 
Conservative annual conference (‘ith Lord Wool 
ton’s blessing) wrote the figure of 300,000 houses 
into the party’s election programme! 
Neither the facts which Mr. McKenzie and Mr 
Nicholas present nor the observations they pro 
voke, are new. Ostrogorski, fitty years ago, dis 
cerned the oligarchic tendencies of parties in 
democratic countries. They may make both 
partes and democracies look silly. But they do 
#0 Only if ONe expects more from a political dem« 
cracy than a political democracy claims to provide 
li 1s impossible to give mass electorates (or their 
delegates at party conferences) effective contro! 
over policy: all that a constitution can ensure 1s 
that the part which the electors play is significant 
ind at times (as in 1945) decisive. Parties crystal 
lise the issues so that the electors can, at a genera 
election, make a decisive choice, but it is equally 
part of their function to erect a barrier between 
the electors and those who have the responsibility 
for action. As Mr. Nicholas says, “the role of 
policy in party life partakes simultaneously ot 
the real and the sham” and party conferenc 
give colour to the illusion. It is tolerable only 
because, in spite of the sham which conceals th 
* sarchy in a modern democracy, the role of th 
** times be decisive 


i 
ONETIROMa..,. 
The Forgotten Language. By Ericn . 
16s. 

The interpretation of dreams may be unde: 
taken al many Housemaids and their six 
penny dream-books sull linger on, like the Stone 
Age, in the modern world; but since Freud's 
Interpretation of Dreams began to work i 
revolution, any number of methods of 
mterpretation have been put forward 
the contemporary alternatives are 
Dr. Fromm, who leaves out of account the ques 
tion of pre-cogniuon (popularised by Dunne’s 
widely read Experiment with Time, but now a 
subject for respectable scientific research) and the 
possibly allied quesuon of telepathy, about 
which Freud himself had an open mind. Di 
Fromm’s new book makes a case for the interpre- 


Farecuu 


Croldanes, 
1} ' 


levels 


dream 
Not all 
menuoned by 
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tation of dreams, not only by qualified experts 
(or those whose professional status is assumed to 
make them such) but by each man for himself. 
By considering our own dreams—and since we 
ourselves invent the dreams we may be presumed 
to be better qualified than anyone else to inter- 
pret them—we can know from day to day how we 
are getting on, or discover what we really think 
(as distinct from what we think we think) about 
people and situations. 

No one can doubt the great scientific impor- 
tance and human usefulness of the findings of 
Freud, Jung and others. Yet on one reader, Dr 


*Fromm’s book has an effect different trom that 


consciously intended by the author: it makes 
apparent the double danger with which the new 
popularity of the science (or superstition) of dream 
interpretation exposes us. In New York, I was 
told that three persons in ten are undergoing, o1 
have undergone, some form of analysis. A traffic 
carried on upon such a scale cannot in the nature 
of things ensure that more than a small propor- 
tion of the analysts are intellectually and morally 
of the first order. Some may be quacks, but 
more must be merely fallible human beings into 
whose hands other fallible human beings entrust 
their lives, as they did to Holy Church, 
investing the analyst with that mirage of infalh- 
bility that human weakness perpetually creates 
out of that mote that Dr. Fromm himself has 
calied “the fear of freedom.” “Tell me what I 
ought to do ” is the old human cry; and the advice 
of any analyst can only be in accordance with 
his particular conception of what is the good and 
the true and the beautiful (for, unhappily, the arts 
too are invoked in Greenwich Village therapy 
Many analysts regard “normal” sexual adjust 
ment as man’s chief end, others (more dangerous 
still) social adaptation to the group average. One 
may witness the tragi-comedy of people paying 
experts large sums to remove from themscives or 
their children those exceptional qualities that 
mark them out from the average, of a society 
busily weeding out its potential leaders 
teachers. The analyst’s couch is the newest 
design of the Procrustean bed, and the patient 
himself actually pays to have his limbs and head 
lopped off in conformity with a stock pattern of 
humanity based very often on nothing better than 
1 faith in the average. Should a medical degre: 
alone be regarded as sufficient qualificati 

such great moral ascendancy over the minds of 


men 


once 


and 


Against this danger, Dr. Fromm’s 
that each of us should learn the language 
own dreams might seem a sufficient p: 
but is this alternative any better? If FP: 
right, half the purpose of any dream ts to 
its true content from the dreamer. Who ar 
likely to misinterpret our dreams than 
selves? Dr. Fromm gives some ar nj 
from Freud, Jung, and others, of blind~-spx 
Freud, interpreting a dream of his own, miss 
xccording to Dr. Fromm ’s gloss of the text 
range of that relate to 

ambition. Jung, on the other hand, 
claps his telescope to his blind eye when sexuali 
ind religion come into too close proximity D 
Fromm himself, as a good American, ha 
matriarchal bent, if any reader shou!d 
look for the author’s own particular bia 

rts are blind to their own short 


— ‘« wiser, where our own n 
unbiased about u 


; Rie "quack 
Who, then, shall judg 
authoritarianism of a growing 
analysts, and the danger 
> no possibility of dream-interpretati 
isy Profound understanding, whethe: 
mathematics, music, religion, dreams, or an) 
else, cannot be had without natural gifts i 
great deal of study. Each will interpret his own 
dreams or those of others in terms of his own view 
of life: dream interpretation is no substitute tor 
a scale of values by which to interpret the dreams 
In primitive societies (the Old Testament is full 
of examples) it was well known that not all sooth- 
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savers were good soothsayers--on the contrary, 
men of Joseph’s gifts were very rare, and oracles 
needed the same careful watching as any other 
department of public life: they were never con- 
sidered foolproof until now 

The chapter of this book that should be read 
with most attenuon is the historical chapter, on 
the history of dream-interpretation from 
anuquity to Goethe, Nietzsche and Bergson: I 
wish only that this chapter had been a great deal 
longer and fuller. Dr. Fromm mentons, but 
does not discuss sufficiently, the quesuion of the 
different orders of dreams, recognised m both 
Hebrew and classical antiquity, as well as in the 
Christian middle ages. Jung certainly recog- 
mises that not all dreams come from the same 
source. There are deeper and shallower region: 
ot the psyche, and who is to say that sleepers may 
not, as Heraclitus says, “light up from the dead,” 
or from heavens and hells, angels and demons 
that he outside what is generally supposed to b« 
the mit of a human individuality? Really we 
are very ignorant about such matters, and ex- 
tremely brash and over-confident in our whole 
approach to the subject. Dr. Fromm’s book con 
tains much that is of interest, but it strikes me as 
altogether too democratic. Wisdom-for-all is the 
slogan of our time, but the wise have alway: 
known that “narrow is the path and strait is the 
gate, and few there be that find it.” 

KATHLEEN RAINE 


SHARKS 


Harpoon at a Venture. 
Hart-Davis. 21s. 

Urban man with his nostalgia for open spaces 
must often feel an envy of the people who work 
in them. Hence the guilt feelings of the tourist 
who knows he is in but not of the landscape ; 
hence the compensatory mystique of the 
sportsman who at least can do things with the 
landscape by hunting or shooting or fishing in it 
or even by knocking divots out of it. It is the 
more second-hand, the envious, pleasure of the 
spectator of sports that is felt by the reader of 
such books as Harpoon at a Venture—a pleasure 
which is part aesthetic, part animal and part 
gambler’s. Mr. Maxwell provides this tripartite 
pleasure most amply, because of the nature of 
his quarry and the setting in which he hunted 
it, because of the dangers and physical sensations 
of the hunt, and because for him this sport was 
also a business project and he was playing to win. 
His book is a detailed factual record of something 
pregnant with symbols and, unlike many other 
pioneers, he is deeply aware of the symbolism. 
But he is never woozy, being protected against 
the D. H. Lawrence virus by his professionalism 
as a Shark-fisher, by some five years of injections 
# cold fact, by the only too persistent memories 
of only too prosaic problems. 

It is the dry enumeration of these problems 
which, as with Robinson makes half 
the charm of this book. Mr. Maxwell’s adventure 
began during the London Blitz “in a spirit of 
nursery makebelieve > when he drew a ring on 
a map round a small and to him unknown 
Hebridean island ; while still in the Army, he had 
bought that island, Soay ; once out of the Army, 
he had to decide what to do with rt. By elimina- 
tion—and illuminating accident—he made ita 
base for hunting the basking shark, the second 
largest fish in the world, but a monster of which 
neither he nor anyone else, it seems, knew much 
beyond garbled hearsay. The problems began 
at once. He had to buy the right kind of boat 
—and bought the wrong kind—and devise the 
right kind of harpoon—and tor long was frus- 
trated by a Birmingham manufacturer. And the 
sharks, of course, were nearly lost in floods of 
red tape; “‘every day was a losing struggle 
with paper and time.”’ He built a factory on his 
island—an initial mistake, he concedes—which 
was promptly hit by a cyclone. And he built 
his slipway too short. But for all that the 
harpoons began to stick, calling forth his hench 
man’s war-cry, “He feels it! He feels it 


LTD. 
By GAVIN MAXxwrl! 
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Crusoe, 


But after they had stuck, another grave mistake 
was made; Mr. Maxwell, m spite of lack of 
equipment, employees, funds and experience, 
attempted from the start to make use of all 
the parts of the shark instead of confining his 
attenuon to its hver; too late he recognized, 
and by then could not convince the co-directors 
of his company, * that the liver was the elephant’s 
ivory and that we should concentrate upon this 
alone.” The irony of the story is that when by 
bitter trial and error he had solved most of his 
problems he had to give up and his pioneering 
was wasted. 

Primarily, therefore, this book is the memorable 
record of a business, although of a romantic, | 
unusual and courageous one. But Mr. Maxwell 
in passing gives the tang and colour of his context 
We meet members of his crew such as Tex, the 
¢x-rum-runner, who, after being nearly drowned 
in the wildest of wild seas, commented: “It 
wasn’t frightening, and I could hear and see, 
only I was seeing big trees and hearing music 
and bells, bells for evermore.’” We see the 
Strange port of Mallaig—** new and growing, but 
its newness and growth seem not of this century ”’ 

and the varied landscapes of the islands— 

North Uist. Canna, Barra, Scalpay or Rhum 
where “‘the cliffs are white with bird guano 
and partly veiled by myriads of kittiwakes, 
endlessly wheeling, drifung and turning, like 
1 snow scene in a glass paper-weight.”” And we 
neet a host of sea creatures, from the killer whale 
© the tulmar petrel, all most precisely described 
But, above all, we meet that “ creature from a 
prehistoric world,’ longer than a London bus, 
vith his head weighing a ton, the basking shark 
himself, the first sight of whom had given Mr 
Maxwell “‘a moment for which I had been 
unconsciously waiting for a long time.” We 
see him, after being harpooned, diving vertically 
with his tail “‘ like a gigantic punkah swinging 
rhythmically to and fro’? and we smell (or I 
doubt if we can!) the sixteen tons of shark 
flesh rotten in the pickle-tank and crawling with 
‘a million million grubs.”” And we the 

tremendous and terrible sight ’’ of the carcases 
drawn up on the beach, crimsoning the sea for 
hundreds of yards. And having seen (or smelt 
all this we shall probably read the book again 
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NEW NOVELS 

A Time to Kill. By 

Michael Joseph. 9s. 

Two Shadows Pass. 
Hart-Davis. 10s. 6d. 

Dark Atlantis. By Davip Craicit 
9s. Od. 

Freshman’s Folly. 


‘ 
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GEOFFREY HovusEHOLD. 
6d 


By CLIrFORD KING 


Heinemann 
By Dacrti 
10s. 6d 

Publishers considerately refrained from loosing 
any masterpieces on reviewers over Whitsun. It 
was deck-chair reading all the way, though in the 
hands of such seasoned artists as Mr. Household, 
Mr. King and Mr. Craigie, there was little tempta 
tion to let one’s mind stray fauna. Wasps 
fell in the jam, mosquitoes skimmed over the 
sherry glasses, a caterpillar crawled laboriously 
over Mr. King’s blurb (“ The book is unexpec- 
tedly moving and the plot unfurls with 
inevitability”). One read on and on, in the 
hke grip of three accomplished veterans 

As always, Mr. Househdld gets off to a rousing 
start, and maintains his pace throughout. Direct 
comparisons between writers are generally 
unhappy but in this case the author of A Time to 
Kill brackets as neatly with John Buchan as a 
Plutarch parallel. The same thrill of the chas« 
the same obstacle dexterity, the same crisp 
English How well they both write!—and how 
much wish that Mr. Household hadn't, lke 
Buchan, afparently decided to write beneath hi 
powers here he badly with Mr 
Ambler The same code, modified slightly for 
the Welfare State, but not, I think, the same 
prestige The Great Adventure has been scaled 
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Mr. Milne deseribes his new 


lable Talk on a wide 


book as 


Tange ol ubjects, 


om grave to gay, from lively to severe 
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S. E. FINER 

The life-story of one of the great social 
reformers of the 19th century, of interest 
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Company Meeting 


Automatic Telephone and Electric Co. 


The annual general meeting of the Automatic 
Telephone & Electric Co., Lid, will be held on 
June 24 in London. The following is an extract from 
the statement circulated by the chairman, Sit 
Alexander Roger, K.C.LE 

The profit of the Parent Company before 

taxation amounts to £1,171,981 as 
the 1950 figure of £1,269,436 £686,539 is 
provided for taxation (58.6 per cent.) the net profit 
is £485,442. Dividends at the same rates as last 
year are proposed. 
« During the past year the valug of 
record in the company’s history. In common with 
manufacturers in this country we have during the 
years since the war, vastly expanded our exports of 
tclephone equipment 

What les ahead is beyond the wit of most of us 
to foresee, but if the Nation could 
spirit of 1939-45 and cast out the doctrines which 
all too frequently disrupt the team effort of the 
people, we could then with confidence look for the 
restoration of better times and the improvement of 
our World position. 
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down. The schlosses and Cotswold manors, the 
international conspiracies, the brisk chats with the 
P.M., the lollops over Highland stalking countty 
—all this has gone; instead, we have a grim 
tussle with foreign agents in Bournemouth villa- 
dom and a Red plot to plague England with cattle- 
ticks. Once again, Roger Taine is operating on 
the bar-sinister side of the Foreign Office. No 
Daimlers are sent for him, no funds are at his 
disposal. His only assistant is the Fascist ex- 
Naval officer, Pink. Pink is a splendid bit of 
characterisation, which the author lets slip through 
his fingers after the first fifty pages; long before 
the end of the book he has become just another 
Jolly Good Oppo’, like the rest of us. 

Mr. Household has Buchan’s trick of making 
you see the most common objects startlingly and 
as if for the first time, by suddenly placing them 
in the context of suspense : 


The dark block swallowed Pink and slept on, 
presenting to me walls of absolute, blank negation 
Never have I had so disturbing an impression of 
the European house. From the moment that the 
builder has hung the front door and put in the 
black glass of windows, no one can know—I mean 
know, not imagine—what goes on within. A house 
is impenetrable as a man, and its evelessness more 
uncanny 


Considering the pleasure he 
deck chairs, it 


gives us in our 
seems churlish to complain of 
Mr. Household, Yet it must be repeated that 
he could, if he wished, become a considerable 
novelist and that, as yet, he has refused to take 
the plunge 

The opposite applies to Mr. King, who has 
all the equipment of a born thriller-writer, if he 
would only stick to wriung thrillers. Two 
Shadows Pass has all the elements of a first-class 
“gripper,” and it fails only because its author 
wants to have his cake and eat it; he is trying to 
write on two levels at once. The thing can, of 
Mr. 
“entertainments,” and Mr 
to hand. Mr. King has not vet 
found the recipe through his tough and senti- 
mental old crook and his sassy young artist are 
a good variation on the Vautrin theme. Two 
Shadows Pass remains a well-written, fast-mov- 
ing and intelligent novel. As yet, however, Mr. 
King’s potentialities are more interesting than his 
achievements 

Though Dark Atlantis is what 
described as “a boy’s book,” it 
placed in the hands of any adult. The theme is 
the submarine kingdom of Atlantis; the peg, a 
young stowaway's adventures in an oceansphere 
off the coast of West Africa Mr. Craigie is 
surely closer in spirit to Jules Verne than any 
writer of this century. He has Verne’s imagina- 
tion and a great deal of his style; above all, he has 
Verne’s panache. His Professor Frapillion is in 
the sublime Phineas Fogg tradition. Above sur- 
face, Mr. Craigie is an admirable writer; he can 
convey the grey sooty bustle of the London docks 
or the sticky, scent-laden atmosphere of Dakar, 
with economy Three miles under the sea, he 
writes like an angel (see the description of coral 
forests, giant clams and worms “with tufted 
tails” on page 76 
A book that deserves a public of all ages 

Freshman’s Folly falls neatly into the smallest 
and liveliest of sub-departmental slots, the Oxtord 
Novel. An old-fashioned stayer, its essence is a 
good hero. The Duke of Dorset, Gaveston ffoulis, 
Christian de Clavering, Sebastian—it is a tough 
list of competitors. Mr. Balsdon’s hero, though 
plain George Brown, is the Greatest Stroke of His 
Day, though his unstable temperament lands him 
in numerous difficulties. This is all very much 
Austerity Oxford, 1952; “the sound of the 
English county families baying for broken glass ” 
has turned into the heartiest of Bump suppers 
Mr. Balsdon has his own felicities. His Senior 
‘ellow, Mr. Trogmeyer, is a joy; I liked, too, the 
rubicond Mme Débonnaire whose cheeks were 
“the colour of a nice undercut painted by 
Chardin.” If this novel had stvle as well as wit, 
it would be a minor triumph 
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THE PERSONALIST FRINGE 


The Beginning and the End. By 
BerpyaEv. Bles. 2 
Images of Good and Evil. 
Routledge. 8s. 6d. 


Personalism. By EMMANUEI 
ledge. 15s 

Six Existentialist Thinkers. 
HAM. Routledge. 15s. 


There are now almost twenty books of Berdyaev’s 
in English translation. One more is announced. 
We have had the autobiography. One remembers 
in the early Thirties the volumes in glazed black, 
with modernist lettering, published by Sheed and 
Ward. The End of Our Time offered us a 
Christian-tragical view of history, faintly counter- 
acting the siren voices on the Left. We heard of 
the Man-God, Antichrist, Sophia, the Russian 
soul and apocatastasis or the restitution of all 
things. We discovered that not all exiled Russians 
were ballet dancers, Grand Dukes or political 
desperadoes, and we may have read Soloviev. 
[hen the publisher had changed, and we became 
aware of a philosopher handling conventional 
themes, perhaps a little unschematically but 
recognisably. The emphasis lay on freedom. The 
word “existential” may first have reached us in 
Solitude and Society. This and the books which 
followed varied a good deal in quality. Solitude 
and Society and Slavery and Freedom were, I 
would say, by far the most satisfactory. In their 
own ways, they were very good books indeed 

The vatic role was never quite abandoned. 
Like the prophet in Le Diable et le Bon Dien, 
he would come on just when the philosopher was 
giving us a nice analysis of the nature of time 
or the psychologist showing us one of the 
mechanisms by which we enslave ours and 
bore us by crying: 

Le monde est foutu! 

Battons nos =H rcmonl 

Battez, battez, battez: Dieu est la 
Not that one at all disputes this, but it is a 
conclusion one prefers to nurse or ignore at the 
convenience of one’s own comings and goings 

For two-thirds of the way, The Beginning and 
the End is middling-bad Berdyaev. For one 
thing, it is too summary. For another, there are 
too manv false starts—at any rate, too many starts 
Berdyaev is concerned with his own thought. He 
wants to let us know just where he stands with 
regard to Plato, Kant, the later German idealists 
and others. Berdyaev wrote this book near Paris 
in 1941. His judgments are the result of a life- 
time’s study, but I doubt whether the youngest, 
least pot-bound and most lately refreshed of 
philosophy dons would feel prepared to give and 
withhold his assent to the whole series at the 
drop of a hat, while to the untrained reader they 
are likely to remain largely unintelligible. 

he air brightens on page 154. 

‘There is no eternal and unchan 
order side by side with which 
recognise a “ supernatural” order 
to the “natural.” The “ natural 

relative and temporary 
simply a concatenation of 
open to scientific explanation Ir always an 
empirical, not a metaphysical order. Spirit can 
upset and change the “ natural” order 

I do not know whether this is true or not. It is 

too much the kind of thing one would like to be 

true, one’s intermittent prayer 

Only to feel this crystalline 

And what is death there die 

forth 

Certainly, 
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NICOLAS 
By MarTIN BUBER. 


Mounier. Rout- 


By H. J. BLack- 


lves 


foutn ! 


geable “ natural” 
the theologians 
as a supplement 
* order to which 
tability belongs is 
phenomena which are 


only a 


universe crack 
and the ghost stand 


poets, artists, 
are well advised to 


and sometimes politicians, 
behave as if it were true 
And certainly the pages in which he now 
elaborates the view that “creative activity” may 
really be creative are the best in Berdyaev’s book 
The laborious critical history of thought is 
finished. From this point, Berdyaev writes not 
about other people’s worlds but about his own 
Tosrards the end, different mists close in. It is 
only Christian eschatology, after all. There is 
to be a Second Coming. Dieu est la. 

lf Berdvyaev'’s book is too long, Buber’s is too 
short Jungian archetypes, racial memories and 
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all such modernistic mumbo-jumbo apart, there 
is some interest in contrasting Jewish and Iranian 
mythical accounts of the origin of evil, but in his 
preface Buber had assured us that, as a result of 
studying this contrast, he had now solved the 
problem of evil. This may be the case, but he 
does not give us the answer in Images of Good 
and Evil. Buber, too, has now taken to charac- 
tertsing his own thought (the equivalent, one sup- 
poses, of a novelist’s “work,” a poet's “ verse” 
or a dancei’s “art” It is a common infirmity 
of influential thinkers, but it makes this litle 
book not only Buber’s least impressive but also 
his least attractive work to date 

After reading Mounier’s last work, I remain 
unconvinced that personalists are saying anything 
at all, unless it is how much nicer it would be if 
people were more considerate to each other. Thx 
odd thing is to erect a platform on this foundation 
The idea of respect for persons as a movemen 
is central to Mounier’s book. He considers thx 
philosophers of the past and evaluates them 
according to the degree in which they appear t 
have been on his side. Berdyaev and Buber are 
of course, very much on his side. “ Personalist 
ts one of the adjectives Berdyaev applies to his 
philosophy. He also calls it “ existential 
Mounier and he both deny existentuality to Sartre 
and Heidegger, who, with Kierkegaard, Nietzsche, 
Jaspers and Marcel, are Mr. Blackham’s subjects 

Mr. Blackham’s book is neither distinguished 
nor Jively, but it is sensible, worthy and honest 
I can think of a large number of people wh« 
might and probably will do worse than read it 
Of the small amount ot serious attention given 
Mr. Blackham’s subject in this country, most !} 
had a Christian bias This results in 
estimation of Marcel and Jaspers at the expens 
of Sartre and Heidegger. Mr. Blackham is a 
new kind of old-fashioned agnostic. I like the 
independent trend of his preoccupations. 

But for the tithe of Mr. Blackham’s book, tt 
word “ existential” should have been kent out o 
this review. It is best not used. It has been too 
heavily Compromised by public guilibility and the 
bad faith of critics and of philosophers advocating 
other wares. All philosophers (and indeed all 
persons whatsoever) think existentially when they 
are not clowning, day-dreaming, out of their depth 
or up to no good. We shall go on needing the 
negative form “ inexistential” for those types of 
critical, speculative and hortatory thought which 
leave existence out or put something clse in its 
place, for which, and in which terms, they were 
long ago dismissed by William Blake 

RAYNER HEPPENSTALI 
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Count D’Orsay: 
By WILLARD CONNELY 


Count D’Orsay was the last in the royal line of 
dandies, those arbiters of male fashion who 
imposed their edicts as relentlessly on the men 
of their time, as the man-milliners do on the 
women of today. Since his death, a hundred 
years ago, the throne has lain vacant. But we 
sull unwittingly pay homage to D’Orsay. The 
sober black and white costume which he adopted 
to swt his own increasing corpulence in middle 
age has remained for a century the obligatory 
evening dress for a gentleman. Mr. Connely, 
however, is not concerned with the change in 
men’s fashions between 1820 and 1850, the period 
of D’Orsay’s reign, interesung though that might 
be: his book for all its title, is a solid biography 
of the man, leaving out the dress-designer. 

Whatever view one comes to take of his charac 
ter, there can be no question that the Count was 
a remarkable man. Six toot three in height and 
perfectly proportioned, he had a tace that fairly 
dazzled the beholder: the large wide-set hazel 
eyes, the auburn hair and chiselled features 
invariably suggested comparison with some 
pagan deity, Apollo, Adonis or Jove himsell 
(Byron described his appearance as that ol 
“ Cupidon déchdiné.” All authorities 
that he was one of handsomest men 


agree 


the ever 


seen. On top of his looks, he was intelligent, 
high-spirited, elegant, sophisticated and charming, 
a consummate horseman and a dead shot. With 
all these advantages this paragon was assured of 
success in English society from the moment he 
arrived in London at the age of twenty for George 
IV’s coronation until he was obliged hurriedly 
to leave the country ot his adoption 
28 ycars later, early one Sunday morning, to 
escape from his creditors. Throughout the 
intervening period he was continually associated 
with Lady Blessington, an Imsh lady of tarnished 
reputavon ; and for many years the two of them 
entertained together im magnificent style at 
Gore House in Kensington. But the exact nature 
of this peculiar relauonship, although it aroused 
curious speculations in fashionable circles, was 
never disclosed. 

Mr. Connely has taken the greatest pains to 
collect details of the D’Orsay-Blessington ménage 
from the vast store of published correspondence 
and memoirs available, and has thereby been 
able to compile an almost day-by-day record of 
their social activities. In addition, he has un- 
earthed many unpublished manuscripts, among 
which are some D’Orsay letters which expose 
the remarkable complacency and _ self-assurance 
of the Count. The result ts an enormous book, 
packed with well-arranged factual information, 
but marred by many of those trite comments 
and arch asides which few modern biographers 
seem able to forgo. In this particular case the 
eader 1s faced by such a long trudge through the 
electable early nineteenth-century jungle that 
he deserves a free passage without being con- 
tinually nudged in the ribs. 

By Mr. Connely’s diligence and scholarship 
the dubious features of D’Orsay’s private lite 
that so puzzled his contemporaries have been 
elucidated. ‘hat Lady Blessington was never 
his mistre.s, as was popularly supposed, can now 
be accepted as certain : instead she was a mother 
substitute. The discovery is not entirely new, 
since on his death-bed the Count told a friend 

She was to me a mother! a dear, dear mother ! 
a true loving mother to me!” But a note by 
Edward Bulwer found among the D’Orsay papers 
brings confirmation: Lady Blessington 
contessedly of a very cold temperament ”’ and the 
affection between her and the Count “ was that 
of a mother for a spoiled son.’” Why then, if 
she had no sexual claim herself, did she stipulate 
that D’Orsay, when he married her step-daughter 
at the age of 15, should not consummate the union 
for a period of four years ; and why was she so 
angry when he broke the bargain at the end of 
three 2? Such old-fashioned questions fall fiat 
under the impact of modern psychology : mothers, 
we have learned to know, are naturally far more 
jealous than mistresses. 

A more subtle question is why did D’Orsay, 
who only married his child-wife tor her money, 
choose thus to anticipate his claim on her 
virgmity to the annoyance of his adopted mother ? 
Mr. Connely has had to use infra-red rays on a 
letter at Nottingham University to uncover 
suppressed passages bearing on the question, yet 
for once he does not give the reader a helpful 
nudge—perhaps out of reluctance to expose the 
full measure of his calculated villainy 
D’Orsay did not intend to lose the money for 
which he had married the girl. She had been 
flirting with a young peer; and if she had run off 
with him or someone else while still a virgin the 
marriage could have been annulled and D’Orsay 
would have lost her fortune. As it was, 
she did leave him soon after, she could only 
a legal separation D’Orsay compounded 
for £55,000 plus { year for life. Apart 
from this profitable occasion D’Orsay is not 
known to have had sexual relations with either 
man Or woman during the rest of his life. He was 
a pure Narcissus (as Jane Carlyle very shrewdly 
observed almost a she set eyes on him), 
basking in self-satisfaction, and for all his charm 
niality without an atom of love for any 
other human being 
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Chamber Music, Piano and Organ. 
HOVEN: Strong Quartets, Op. 59, Nos, 1 
(*CLP 1205 1206), Oy 130, B flat 
(*CLP 1210), Op. 131, C sharp minor (“*CLP 
121) These discs, the first to reach me of a 
series, all the Pascal Quartet, repre 
Sent a praiseworthy attempt to fill some bad gaps 
mm the Beethoven's middle 
and Praiseworthy, the 
Pascal Quartet is evidently a musicianly body of 
plavers wh« 
master the 


b« use tne 


BEE? 
and 
mayor 


’ 


and 


recorded by 


available repertory of 


late juartet because 
have taken a great deal of trouble to 
difhcult style of ind 
recordings are on the whol« ree 
able and wel! balanced. Nevertheless, I ud 
the results must be described as inadequate to the 
depth and power of the music, The authority of 
the first violin appears to rest on shaky found: 
tor movement of Op. 59, No 
for the other players. ‘The 
phras is am general rather inelegant, 
emphasis does duty for strength. The mtonation, 
at the opening of the fugue in Op. 131, is very 
poor And so on. Yet there are singk 
ments ip these Quartets which are 
and as interim ver *CLP 1205 
serve BEETHOVEN: Sonata, Op. 10, No. 3, D 
major (Arrau. LX 1540-2). An extraordinarily 
resolute performance, with which T can find no 
important fault at all In fact, the mantle of 
Schnabel fallen round ¢ 
Arrau, as tar as the interpretation of Beethoven 1s 
concerned—with this difference, that the Chilean 
pianist is considerably the morc 
technician. The sheer depth of tone he a 
in this wonderful set—especially in the Largo 
impressive, and the composer 
tolluwed Phe 
BEETHOVEN Variation 
C minor (Schioler. DB 20163-4). Another near 
perfect example of Beethoven playing. \ 
Schioletr ilwavs a reliable, but sometimes (e.¢., 
in Chopin) a potiderous pianist. In this: classteal 
ct of variauons he is in his clement 
4 the excellent set by Denis Matthews need not 
fee! obliged to exchange ut, though the recerded 
tone of the new one is sensibly better, Cnerir 
14 Preludes, Op. 28 (Rubinstein. DB 9529-3 
My hopes cf this long-awaited set have 
dashed almost to smuithertens. Some = of 
niddle numbers (especially 6 and 7, 9 and I 
wcceptably played, and the recording 
though light on bass, ts not 
Rubinstein executes the tiny masterpieces 
hint ol a 
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“ One of the most intelligent chess books 
we are ever likely to see. | would give it 
even higher praise than that ; it happens 
to be readable.”’ 

—New Statesma 


/ a 

net 
Ask your local bookseller or newsagent to 
order your copy today. 


Published by 
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The London Schoo! of Journalism will show you 
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History, etc Under the patronage of leading 
Newspaper Proprietors. Low No time 
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of poetry; and the subtle rhythmic flexibility that 
used to distinguish his playing of Chopin seems 
to have hardened into a systematic mannerism 
The recording varies from unthinkably bad (sides 
1 and 8) to fair, and the surfaces, always rather 
heavy, at umes produce a sound like roller skates 
on concrete Cuopin: Andante spianato and 
Polonaise, Op. 22 (Siki. PW 8004-5). This 
admirably recorded set will interest amateurs of 
the piano. Bela Siki is a twenty-nine-year-old 
pupil of Lipatti and his playing, though as yet 
immature, has most attractive qualities. His 
touch is very sensitive, he eschews virtuosity for 
its own sake, and his decorations are exquisitely 
fine-spun. His faults, as I see them, are a ten- 
dency to heavy pedalling and a nervous attitude 
to rhythm, dictated perhaps by a desire to 
make melodic points. The fill-up, the Nocturne 
in B Major, Op. 32, No. 1, is beautifully played 
Liszt: Etude de concert No. 3, D flat 
major; La Campanella (Horsley. C 4169). An 
excellent coupling. Kentner’s performance of the 
D flat Etude (Col.) is rather more confidently 
played and hardly less well recorded; but Colin 
Horsley gives a graceful and tonally beautiful 
rendering. His La Campanella is far the best 
available: so accurate, so delicate and unem- 
phatic, that one is almost persuaded to like the 
beastly piece. RAVEL: Ondine (Scherzer. 
R 3516). It is pleasant to be able to welcome 
this record almost unreservedly, for, since the 
deletion of the wonderful Gieseking disc, there 
has been no acceptable version of the piece 
Accomplished though she is, Grete Scherzer does 
not succeed in giving as complete an impression 
of ease as did Gieseking; but her performance is 
precise and beautifully mellifluous, and she never 
loses sight of the melody. 
good indeed. Bacnu: 


The recording is very 
Toccata and Fugue, D 
minor (“Dorian”) (Germani. C 7818-9). A 
majestic, superbly controlled performance, as 
good as any that Germani has given us. There 
is a slight drop in pitch at the opening of side 2, 
this is the best recording of heavy 


Symphonies and Concertos. Hayon: Sym- 
phonies No. 39, G minor (Vienna Sym. Orch./ 
Sternberg. SW 8145-6); Nos. 49, F minor and 
73, D major (Haydn Orch./Newstone. *NLP 
902). None of these is, I think, among the best 
of Haydn’s middle period symphonies, though 
No. 49 (“La Passione”) has a grave personality 
of its own. Any pleasure we might have got 
from the music and from the neat performances 
is seriously impeded by consistently poor record- 
ing. The Nixa LP has a screaming treble, while 
the Parlophone recording is dry and fizzy, with a 
jangling harpsichord continuo. ROMAN: Sin- 
fonia No. 16, D major (Danish State Radio Orch. / 
Woldike. DX 1828). An agreeable and succinct 
work by an eminent Danish composer of the high 
baroque period. The littke movements are ex- 
tremely well played, and the recording is nicely 
balanced. Bacu: Concerto, C major, for three 
harpsichords and strings; VIVALDI-BacH: Con- 
certo, A minor, for four harpsichords and strings 
(Vienna Ensemble/Heiller. *HLP 1024). These 
concertos are fun to play, but can be listened to 
attentively only if the ear is able clearly to disen- 
tangle the counterpoint. The Fischer set of the 
C major Concerto (HMV) employs three pianos 
and succeeds much better than the new LP, in 
which, though the recording is pleasant in tone, 
the effect is too often like that of a box of seeds 
being shaken. Epwarp SACKVILLE WEST 

(To be concluded 


Week-end Competitions 
No. 1,163 


Set by Thomas Tusher 


For the first time for many vears, the All-England 
cricket team is to be captained by a professional, The 
usual prizes are offered for a 150-word extract from 
a social comment by Shaw, Arnold, Carlyle, Chester 
ton, G. M. Trevelyan, Geoffrey 
Mead. Entries by June 17th 


Gorer or Margaret 


The New Statesman and Nation, June 7, 1952 
RESULT OF COMPETITION No. 1,160 
Set by Naomi Lewis 

The usual prizés are offered for a juman story, 

told by a ghost. Limit 150 words. 


Report by Naomi Lewis 

The tiresome thing was 
would keep fading away 
am not at all sure that the others genuine. 
Sull, among those which lasted until what a com- 
petitor (Jean Stubbs) called the dead of day were some 
promising posthumous openings : “I died soon after 
I was christened, so I have little actual human 
experience . ” (R. S. Jaffray) ; “* Tania, of course, 
saw through me from the first.’” (Frank Dunnill 
or Philip Took’s 


that so 
about cockcrow ; 


many entries 
and I 


were 


** Was that a psychic bid, partner ?’” 

But Chief Laughing-Cloud-on-the-Mountain was 
vanishing fast, was only a puff of mist hardly larger 
than his hand, which he had placed face downwards 
on the table the moment he had felt the summons. 
The players settled down to await his return from 
the Willesden séance.’’ 

J. H. Davey provided a circumstantial dénouement : 
“I got Sir John away through a gable, but he nearly 
lost his head. Luckily his ear caught in his belt 4 
and Haig Norman a fearfully uneerie setting in his 
tale about ritual cricket in a vicarage garden. 
Gunter’s “ short” was a classic variant : 


Nancy 
* I don’t believe in humans ! ’ I said to the silent 
Shape opposite me as our assembly obediently 
dissolved at cockcrow. ‘I do!’ he said—and 
FAILED TO VANISH.” 
But though one spectre (via H. Lomax) did consult 
a newly-murdered psychiatrist,’ it was curious to 
see how limited was the range of persons in the 
ghost class. Mortality among the non-lcisured of any 
sort, one would take, from these tales, to be negligible. 
Prizes go equally to the five printed ; specially com- 
mended for entries almost as ghastly are P. M., 
Cwmtydu, j. H. Davey, Jean Stubbs, Robert Water 
house, J. R. Sisson, Guy Innes, O. Radford, Elaine 
Morgan, Kildare, R. E. Dobbs 


Mr. Bracegirdle, a human, said ‘“ Many people 
are scared to death of ghosts, but personally J don’t 
believe in them.’’ So I sidled up and appeared at 
Mr. Bracegirdle’s elbow—And now is there anyone 
in particular whom you would like to scare to death, 
Brother Bracegirdle ? RICHARD POMFRET 


‘** My aunt hada nasty experience the other night,”’ 
said Sir Hubert, settling his head more comfortably 
under his arm, We drew nearer the friendly darkness 
round the cheerfully empty grate. Julia laid a hand on 
my arm, I felt the thrilling touch of her shroud 
“She had been haunting rather hard lately,’’ con- 
tinued Sir Hubert, “and had decided to rest at a 
cottage lent her by a suicide at Sidmouth. On arrival 
she was nervous at finding a light in the hall, and 
to her sudden horror she heard footsteps—solid 
footsteps. Her manacles had become a living weight, 
she could not move. A figure which my Aunt swears 
she could not see through, mounted the stairs. He 
saw my aunt but did not run. He advanced and said : 

Good evening. I am from the Society for Psychical 
Research.”’ There was a rattle of bones. Julia had 
fainted Davip WALLER 


My friend Badgery (said the ghost) is a placid soul, 
regular in his habits and not given to giddy imaginings. 
His haunt was the barn of the Woo/pack, near Clapper- 
bridge, and having been set off, as the saying goes, 
by smugglers while reading a good book there, he 
continued to read as he walked and seldom noticed 
what went on about him 

Recently the barn was transformed into a kind of 
theatre, with a silvery sheet hanging at one end. 

Badgery observed nothing strange until one night he 
happened to drop his book. He stooped, then looked 
upward. There on the sheet, staring hard at him with 
devilish black-rimmed eyes, female head— 
without any body—so luminous, so huge, so horrifying 
that he lost both volume and consciousness. How he 
extricated himself he does not know, but he declares 
that nothing will ever induce him to set foot on earth 
again. J. M. F. 


was a 





The 


We three had met again in our 
the Physical Research Inspectre, Ghoulwhistle, who 
hitherto has only accepted the psychical, and myself 

* An apparition asked me the way to Oldtve Church 
yesterday,’ said Ghoulwhistle, “it was past 
and getting late—nearly midday—but | escorted him 
there on my way. “ Here we are,”’ I said Where's 
the door ?”’ he asked. Round on the north side— 
not worth going to sec—I prefer this south wall,” I 
said, going through as I spoke. Suddenly my com- 
panion vanished. I went on through the north wall 
and there he was, still outside, turming the doer-handle 
As I emerged, he gave me a look I shall never forget, 
and then fled. 1 picked up something he dropped 
in his haste. You might like to see it, Grey,”’ he said, 
handing him a triangular object. 

I looked. Jt was a ham sandwich 
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usual haunt ; Grey, 


dawn 


JoyCE JOHNSON 


It was in my favourite haunt, Major 
library, that I had the fright of my death. 

I always found Major Pukka’s voice a delightfu 
soporific, but apparently Colonel Chukka, his presen 
companion, did not share my predilection, for I was 
horrified to hear him mutter to himself, This ok 
buffer will soon bore me to death.”’ 

At these terrible words, my heart, if I had had a 
heart, would have jumped out of my mouth, if I had 
had a mouth. Colonel Chukka in the flesh was alarming 
enough, but Colonel Chukka in the spirit ! 

1 watched him closely. Yes, his silver cord, with 
the miserably shrivelled appendage of a soul, was fast 
slipping away from his body. 
report. 
snake 


Pukka 


Then came a sharp 
The silver cord slipped back like a retreating 
I quivered with relief. Colonel Chukka had 
shot the Major in the nick of time. 
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CHESS : Colour Bar 
No. 140 

However objectionable most of us consider the 
colour bar where human beings are concerned, 
cannot but accept it on the chessboard where 
Bishops, so mighty in 
other ways, are barred from [s & Ez! 
any square of a colour other |® % 
than that on which they were t 
born. The consequence is 
that Bishops of opposite hy 
colours ars hurt ~ an- 4 
other in endgames which are 
often drawn in spite of a je 
pawn majority on either side. & 
Yet, here is a middle-game—Benké-Honfi, Budapest 
1950 
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in provoking “ different” 
draw three moves later, 
18) Bx Kt QOxB 25) 
19) 0-0 0-0 (26 
20) B-K4 R-B2 7 
21) QR-Q1 B-B1 
2) Q-B4 K-Rl 2 
3) R-Q3 R-Ki2 30 
24) KR-Q!1 B-K2 
In the left-hand position won by 
colour of his B 
though he need not 
fleet-footed chessman quite as 
played B-B8 rather than 
1) R-B8 RxR (5 
BxR K-B2 
B-R3 B-Kto 
4) P-B4 P-B4 
Next there is some most instructive proof by Euwe 
White) that Bishops of different 
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